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“Brotherhood Begins at Home” 


Celebrate 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK a 
May 4-11, 1952 


Tens of thousands of churches all over the country will join in this 10th an- 
nual observance of National Family Week to strengthen their present family life 


programs and to begin new ones. Millions of families will participate in a 
“Brotherhood Begins at Home.” 


variety of activities centered on the theme: 


TWO new promotional folders 


FOR HOME: An attractive 3x6” folder suggesting ways 
“Family Week in which a family can build its own ob- 
and You” servance in the home, whether or not a 
church or community observance is held. 

5c each, $2.00 per 100 

FOR CHURCH: . A companion folder outlining plans for 


“Your Church and & local church or inter-church observance 

Family Week” of Family Week. A wealth of ideas for 
local church and community activities. 

5c each, $2.75 per 100 


The Family Life Audio-Visuals 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT contribution to Christian family life education. A SET of four audio-visual units, 
each with its own guide, giving suggestions for using it in class sessions and meetings. 
sists of a black and white filmstrip with recording (either 78 rpm standard groove or 331/3 rpm micro- 
Projectionist’s script is included in the guide. 


es PER SET 935.00 


groove) plus 2 copies of the User's Guide. 
price PER UNIT $10.00 (plus postage) 


NO EASY ANSWER The many problems faced by different 
families call for various solutions. No problems have ready- 
made or easy answers. How would you solve them? 


BUILT UPON THE ROCK Tensions of modern living strain 
family relationships, but a home built upon Christian prin- 
ciples can withstand the shocks and live victoriously. This 
filmstrip suggests how. 


ORDER trom your denominational bookstore, your state, city or count 
council, or from the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


in the U.S. A., with the coupon below. 


Stories of Family Worship 


Pages of Power, 1952 edition. Eight true stories of 
informal family worship showing how wholesome 
family rituals have developed out of everyday situa- 
tions within actual homes. An undated, inexpensive 
booklet which can be used at any time during the 
year to help families begin and carry on informal 
family worship. 5c each 


Each. unit con- 


(plus postage) 


Pee ee, Ser ee ates ed 


FOR THE RECORD Mae and Lew Perry learn that being ’ 
Christian parents is the biggest job in the world, for pars} 
ents are the primary teachers of religion. 3) 


A HARVEST FROM HOLIDAYS Sometimes parents have to” 
create opportunities to teach eternal truths. But more often) 
they just have to recognize and use them as they come: 
along. Here is how the Bensons did it. 
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Militarism on Our Doorstep 


ONE OF THE CLEVEREST DEVICES of evil forces 
is to seek a cloak of respectability. Militarism, before it 
can bring a nation to ruin, must first become the domi- 
nant policy of national life. It must become accepted as 
the normal method to attain national objectives, be they 
good or bad. Once intrenched as national policy, mili- 
tarism gnaws away at the economic, political, social, 
moral, and spiritual life of a nation until the nation is 
dead! The pages of history recount this cycle over and 
again for one nation after another. For instance, an au- 
thoritative study reveals that in the rise of Nazism a de- 
liberate and important factor was the inculcation of mili- 
tarism in the educational system of Germany. 


Our nation’ seems to be moving swiftly in this same 
direction, despite the fact that we are steeped in tradi- 
tions and democratic principles that lead to an abhorence 
of war and militaristic states that breed war. What moves 
us so swiftly in this direction? A part of the answer seems 
to be in the skill with which the Department of Defense is 
propagandizing the country. According to the Congres- 
stonal Record (July 11, 1951), more than three thousand 
persons are employed on its publicity staff. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is not content to wage a publicity cam- 
paign in the usual sense of the word (even this is a mis- 
use of taxpayers’ money). There is unmistakable evi- 
dence that clever and subtle ways to indoctrinate the 
minds of our children and young people are a part of 
well-laid plans. The plans are all the more dangerous 
because they are so subtle. 

These are some of the tactics that have come to our 
attention: 

A series of fourteen films, “Are You Ready For Serv- 
ice?” planned by the Defense Department and produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films, are designed for a se- 
mester’s course in our high schools. They have the worthy 
objective of giving guidance to young people in these days 
of uncertainty, but through the films and guidance ma- 
terials runs the thread of indoctrination: military service 
is a normal part of life, and “the heaviest responsibility of 
citizenship.” 

The use of these films must be vigorously discouraged 
if we want to keep our public schools and other training 
groups free from the insidious propaganda of the Dense 
ment of Defense.? 

Closely akin to the Coronet Films, in terms of ob- 
jectives sought, is a Pre-Induction Health Education 
Manual in process of production by the American Social 
Hygiene Association. It has been prepared at the request 
of “many friends” and claims to be suitable “for use in the 
twelfth grade in schools and equally useful in, young peo- 
ple’s groups, clubs, churches, etc.” The bulk of the ma- 
terial relating to health education is excellent, but has 
been shot through and through with the assumption that 


‘These films were evaluated in the December 1950 issue of the 
Visual Education Fellowship Evaluation Bulletin. Single copies may 
be obtained free from the Department of Audio-Visual Education, 
National Council of Churches, 79 E, Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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-in the normal course of events. How many more such 


military procedures are normal and desirable, and there-}j 
fore physical, social, emotional, and spiritual adjustment 
must be made accordingly. 

The national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner, 
has been used by radio stations for years as they sign off. 
This is certainly appropriate. TV stations have the ad 
vantage of accompanying the national anthem with pic 
tures—what pictures! Some of the stations show Ole 
Glory waving proudly, then fading away to depict beach 
head landings, naval battles, atomic explosions, plane 
dropping bombs, flame-throwers, wheatfield, and 
capital dome. The message through pictures and musi 
is unmistakably that military might is what Old Glor 
stands for, and is the normal policy for maintaining o 
country’s traditions and democratic principles. 

These are the things that have come to our attention || 


plans have been projected by three thousand publicity * 
experts is frightening to contemplate. | 
Church and civic leaders, educators, and parents need 

to be aware of what’s happening. They must act without 
hesitation to bring to a halt this movement in the di 
rection of making the United States a military state! 
A. Wilson Cheek 


Fifty Years Is a Beginning 


THIS IS a decade of golden anniversaries of church an 
character building agencies. In 1951 the 50th birthday 
of the vacation church school was celebrated. From 
February 1952 to April 1953 there will be observed th 
50th anniversary of the founding of the Missionary Ed 
cation Movement, now the Joint Department of Mi: 
sionary Education of the National Council of Churches. 

The Joint Department of Missionary Education p 
duces each year a complete set of books presenting i 
readable and attractive form for all ages the story of th 
missionary work selected for study that year. To Been thi 
up year after year is a sizable assignment. 

The Journal congratulates the leaders of this wor 


Special Issue on Church Vocations 


MANY A PERSON has said wistfully, looking back of 
his early life, that he might have entered the ministry 
other ace vocation if someone had said something ta 
him at the right time to let him know that he was needed! 
The church could do a better job than it is doing of help» 
ing its young people—the ones who have the best per 
sonal and spiritual qualifications for church vocations— . 
to find their way into them. The entire March issue ® 
being devoted to this problem and to ways of helping}! 
young people who are or should be interested in entering} 
a church vocation. There will be a chart of church vocay |i 
tions and articles of help to both lay and professiona|\ 
leaders. 
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here Is Power in the Word 


This is the second in a series of medi- 
tations on Bible characters whose lives 
ere changed through a reading of 
he Scriptures available to them. Dr. 
ehrli is Professor of Old Testament 
at Eden Theological Seminary, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri. 


And all the people gathered them- 
selves together as one man into the 
broad place that was before the wa- 
jer gate; and they spoke unto Ezra 
the scribe to bring the book of the 
aw of Moses, which Jehovah had 
commanded to Israel. And Ezra the 
riest brought the law before the as- 
sembly, both men and women, and all 
that could hear with understanding. 


I... And he read therein before the 


broad place that was before the water 


gate from early morning until mid- 
‘Bday; '.. 
ple were attentive unto the book of 


. and the ears of all the peo- 


the law... . Also Jeshua....and the 


Levites caused the people to under- 
stand the law. . 
ithe book, in the law of God distinctly; 


.. And they read in 


and they gave the sense, so that they 
understood the reading. 


And Ezra the priest and scribe, and 


qi the Levites that taught the people 
said, This day is holy unto Jehovah 


your God; mourn not nor weep. For 
all the people wept, when they heard 
the words of the law... . And all the 
people went their way to eat, and to 
drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had 


1 understood the words that were de- 


'N clared unto them.—From Nehemiah 


648: 1-12. 


UGE MASS MEETINGS are 


sometimes the direct result of 


j sheer popular desperation. When the 


common burden is crushingly heavy 
and the common outlook utterly 


¢ hopeless people are driven together. 


Their individual voices, now stripped 
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of all petty private selfishnesses, unite 
in one great elemental cry. It comes 
from the depths within and out of 
the barrenness, of an existence that 
has reached rock bottom. Such utter- 
ances in mass frustration are always 
significant. At least they can become 
so, particularly when simultaneously 
wise leadership arises to channel the 
elemental desires of mankind into 
worthwhile living and to guide the 
great ship of human yearning into the 
deeper waters of spirituality. 

Nor is a frustrated race really al- 
lergic to repentance. For man in his 
extremity is usually quite ready to 
admit his sins, at least those of omis- 
sion. In his final desperate frankness 
he will readily confess his neglect of 
the good he could have done, and his 
heedlessness of the spirit of God that 
beckoned to him always. And no 
doubt it is his negative sin, in the last 
analysis his forgetting of God, that is 
his chief and basic crime. For as a re- 
sult of the vacuum of his spiritual life 
the more active deviltries and the 
positive wrongdoing of his sorry ex- 
istence arise. 


Such admittedly was the nature of 
Israel’s sin, upon repeated occasions. 
But especially in the eighth chapter 
of Nehemiah does realization of the 
fact break through universally. Here 
too there is wise and determined lead- 
ership that knows how to translate the 
desperate popular demand for a re- 
turn to the word of God into sig- 
nificant reality. As a people Israel’s 
experience had been a seemingly end- 
less series of dreary events: destitu- 
tion and deportation, humiliation be- 
fore the rest of the world, rehabilita- 
tion of a sort, public ridicule in. exile, 
more bankruptcy and backsliding, re- 
bellious bitterness and dull resignation 
with part-time, half-hearted and 
doubting religiousness. Finally from 
the depths of their emptiness and des- 
pair there rises the clear voice of their 
need and the determination to return 
to the law of their God. From the 


tone of the narrative one gets the im- 
pression that they really meant bus- 
iness. 

They began with the conviction 
that their Scriptures were adequate 
for the business of living. They took 
the sufficiency of their Holy Book for 
granted. (That much of course was 
not unique. For even in our time the 
great mass of occidental mankind 
would go along with such an assump- 
tion.) But now they actually took 
measures to have them read, with 
everybody listening who could pos- 
sibly profit from the experience. Of 
course scripture isn’t easy to read. It 
never was easy! The word of the Lord 
isn’t superficial nor “surfacy” enough 
to be taken in easily or to be grasped 
effortlessly by the indifferently non- 
chalant who are perennially waiting 
to be entertained. 

Ezra, properly placed, read the 
Scripture. And Ezra was an expert, 
a priest and scribe of the Law of God. 
But even the best of readers are in- 
sufficient in themselves to make the 
eternal word of the everlasting God 
potent in the lives of contemporary 
man in any age. Surrounding, aiding 
and abetting Ezra on every hand were 
the interpreters. There were outstand- 
ing individuals mentioned by name, 
as well as the whole corps of trained 
Levites. In our parlance that means 
translators, commentators, expositors 
and above all teachers who bring 
home the “understanding” to indi- 
viduals, 

As chapter eight suggests, such a 
program earnestly and competently 
pursued can and does produce a most 
salutary public effect. False popular 
and sentimentally tearful notions 
about the Scriptures are dissipated. 
And profound joy upon coming into 
an understanding of the will and to a 
comprehension of the ways of an al- 
mighty and loving God can and do 
result. And perhaps most salutary of 
all the effects is the spontaneous in- 
clination to “send portions to those 
for whom nothing is (otherwise) pre- 
pared.” 

Prayer 

For this we pray, our. Father, that, 
no matter how far we may have stray- 
ed from thy leading, and regardless of 
how alien to thee our public living 
and our present-day culture must ap- 
pear, we may again resort with dili- 
gence and anticipation to the heritage 
thou hast granted to all of us together 
in thy word. AMEN. 


Misstonary Education 


in the Local Church 


by Wilfred Hansen 


URING THE PAST FIVE 

YEARS our church has more 
than doubled its contribution to mis- 
sions. Enthusiasm, based on church- 
wide study and active participation, 
runs high. The missionary education 
program is not carried on by a sep- 
arate organization; it is a part of the 
total educational plan for the church. 
It functions through the church 
school, the youth groups, the Wom- 
en’s Society and the Official Board. 


We begin in the church school 


At one Children’s Day service in our 
sanctuary, we had a large map of the 
world, six feet by twelve feet, as the 
center of worship. The theme for the 
day was “For the Children of the 
World.” Children in costumes of 
other lands told stories and sang songs 
of China, India, or of some home mis- 
sions project. As each one spoke he 
lit a candle that had been placed in 
a holder fastened to the part of ihe 
world map he was_ representing. 
Everyone in the congregation was lift- 
ed to a new vision of brotherhood. 

This dramatic service was the cul- 
mination of the church school study 
and worship during the spring. The 
children had been studying the coun- 
tries which they represented and in 
their class sessions had prepared to 
report to the congregation through a 
poem, story or song. The older young 
people developed the accompanying 
worship service as a part of their 
study of worship and of the gifts of 
song and poetry from other peoples. 

To make the expression of friend- 
ship more than the enjoyment of the 
gifts of others to us, we considered 
ways in which we might serve other 
people. Several things were done: 


packages of clothing were prepared . 


for shipment overseas through Church 
World Service. Milk bottles were fill- 
ed with money to help pay the milk 
bill at the summer camp sponsored by 
a mission center for city children. At 
the service where the world map was 


Mr. Hansen is minister of the Trinity 
Methodist Church of New Britain, Con- 


necticut. 
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used, each family was asked to give a 
sacrificial offering equal to the cost 
of their own Sunday dinner. This was 
a way of emphasizing the fact that 
when we sit down to Sunday dinner, 
half the world’s children go hungry. 


One effective night of entertain- 
ment and education was carried out 
by the young people. It was a “Jour- 
ney to India.” The youth group, di- 
vided into four parts, spent twenty 
minutes in each of four parts of “In- 
dia.” In one room they heard a short 
talk on India. In another room they 
saw slides of mission projects. In a 
third room there was an exhibit of 
articles from India, and in the fourth 
there were Indian games to play. Re- 
freshments and informal discussion 
completed that interesting and in- 
spirational evening. 


We study Japan together 


Our most effective year of world 
service was given to a united effort 
for Japan. This was in line with the 
interdenominational program of mis- 
sionary education for that year. We 
have found it most encouraging to 
take part in a program of study and 
service which is shared not only by 
all the age groups and organizations 
in the church, but also by other 
churches of many denomiations. By 
concentrating on one country for a 
year we come to understand its prob- 
lems and to see how we can share in 
winning its people to the Christian 
way. 

Our study of Japan was sparked by 
one of the women who was sent as a 
delegate to a school of missions at a 
summer conference. She came back 
enthusiastic about the work in Japan. 
At the Women’s Society, in the Offi- 
cial Board, and in the church school 
teachers’ conferences she reported her 
summer experiences, which had _ in- 
cluded study and discussion with Jap- 
arese who live in New York City. At 
her suggestion we saw the filmstrip 
‘“Christ’s Work in Japan” and the 
film “Kenji Comes Home.” We think 
that a new understanding of Japan 
and her people came as a result of our 


studies. Money was raised for Bible 
to be sent to Japan; packages 
clothing were sent there; and the mis 
sionary giving increased in both 
Women’s Society and the church. 
In the church school, using the les 
son quarterlies, Japan was) brough 
before the children and young peopl 
There were displays of costume: 
household articles and toys in 
various departments of the school 
The beginners were captivated by thi 
oriental costumes of the Japanes 
dolls. They dressed in similar cos 
tumes and visited the intermediates. 
Following worship services bui 
around Japanese stories, pictures an 
poetry, the young people had study 
discussions, filmstrips and movie 
about Japan. The culmination of 
study was a playlet which gave 
glimpse of a missionary’s life and 
problems. Most “educational” of all, 
perhaps, was the practice the young 
ladies had in attempting to sit like’ 
Japanese on the floor and serve tea 
with oriental ceremony. The letters 
these young people received from: 
“pen pals” in Japan gave their study 
and dramatics a special joy. 


We plan the program together 


If you look behind the dramatie 
services presented to the church 
large, you will see the teachers, th 
church school superintendent and th 
minister at work together on the mis 
sions program as a part of the total” 
curriculum. 

The superintendent is the key per- 
sonality in the work. Her heart is i 
the cause of missions and she inspir 
the others. She is acquainted with th 
materials and lesson units. Under he 
guidance the worship services are en- 
riched by the use of missionary sto~ , 
ries, and other materials. One year she 
gave the departments large cards on 
which were drawn Chinese words, 
help the children understand just a 
bit of the language. She sees that let 
ters from China and India are share 
with the classes. Her enthusiasm fo: 
the mission of Christ sets the tone fo 
all our study. 


In teacher training sessions and. 
monthly workshops we study the les- | 
son materials and missionary units to . 
see them in relationship to the whole 
year’s work. The minister introduces’ , 
the supplementary Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement publications as addi- | 
tional material. Tales from China, for | 
instance, gave an extra source of sto- 
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ies of China; Fun and Festival for 
pecial features and parties. 


We have kept the visual principle 
ver before us, reminding the teach- 
rs that every lesson will be enhanced 
the pupils have something to look 
t. Maps, atlases, globes and pictures 
ave all been starting points for les- 
ons which emphasize the kinship we 
.Jpave with others in the world family. 
‘We have encouraged the relating of 
_Jpur teaching, particularly in the mis- 
ions areas, to current events with the 
elp of clippings and scrap books. 


issions grow in the 
omen's groups 

Some of the deepest roots of our 
nissions program are grown in the 
omen’s Society. Regular presenta- 
Hions of the world service work are 
fmade at the monthly meetings. The 
“rogram committee always plans with 
“Ihe help of the Missions Secretary. 

bhe, with the minister’s help, has sug- 
‘estions of speakers or films. Personal 
messages, such as that given by a 
Shinnecock Indian, have proven most 
valuable. 

The Women’s Circles—five groups. 
f about fifteen women each—use the 
missions-centered study guides for 
orship and discussion. These study 
Jeriods of about half an hour have 
een most successful when the circle 


has had an active chairman who helps 
one woman each month to make the 
presentation. Our women have work- 
ed with the United Council of 
Church Women, particularly in plan- 
ning for the World Day of Prayer 
and for World Community Day. This 
work has stimulated the collecting of 
clothing for overseas. 


Our Society sponsored the bringing 
of a displaced family to Islip. The 
women spent a great deal of time in 
securing and furnishing an apartment 
for the family from Europe. As they 
saw the appreciation of the family for 
what was done, they felt their kin- 
ship with those who had been through 
heartbreaking hardships. 


Missions in the church services 
of worship 

The missionary spirit will thrive 
only in an atmosphere of devotion for 
Christ. Here the minister has a great 
responsibility. At our Sunday morning 
services my sermons often center on 
the truth that there can be “No For- 
eign Missions,’ since no. place on 
earth is “foreign” to God. Often we 
use the last Sunday of the month for 
a worship service on the missions 
theme and have sometimes had speak- 
ers from mission fields. 


We take five minutes at announce- 
ment time on most Sundays to pre- 


The young people gave a playlet called ''The Missionary in Japan'' and tried to sit as the Japanese do. 


sent some phase of the world service 
program. Some Sundays we use the 
time to read letters from missionaries 
to help personalize mission work. 
Again, we distribute leaflets sent out 
by our world service agencies each 
month, point to pertinent sections and 
add our personal witness to these ap- 
peals. We find that these leaflets pic- 
ture the work done in the Congo, for 
instance, or in Asia, far more vividly 
than our words. They help us em- 
phasize the total world service pro- 
gram from Bombay to Brooklyn. They 
show what work is being carried on by 
our own denomination not only in 
churches, but in hospitals, homes, 
schools and on farms. 

We have insisted that our church 
worship should culminate in increased 
giving for world service. We often 
call attention to the benevolence side 
of the contribution envelope and 
point to these gifts as ourselves at 
work in the world. We have been 
pleased to see contributions increase 
as interest in the missionary program 
has developed. 

Through the whole program of our 
church we have sought to weave this 
golden thread of service for others. 
We look with humble pride at the 
work for missions that has developed 
as we have prayed and worked for 
Christ’s cause. 


To combat growing intolerance, 


we ought to know more about 


What the Hews Isclave 


by Philip S. Bernstein 


Dr. Bernstein, the distinguished Reform 
Rabbi of Temple B'rith Kodesh in Ro- 
chester, New York, was, to his own 
astonishment, catapulted into nation- 
wide prominence in 1950. This came 
as a result of a presentation of Jewish 
belief, written with simplicity, clarity 
and objectiveness, appearing in LIFE 
magazine. He here relates for the 
first time the significant reactions to 
his article and to the book which de- 
veloped his exposition in more detail. 
Rabbi Bernstein is President of the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis and Vice-President of the World 
Jewish Congress Executive, American 
Branch. 


N A SUNNY SUNDAY after- 
noon in October, 1949, I sat on 
a Pennsylvania hillside with Dan Pol- 
ing. We were watching the pageant 
to celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
the gift of a piece of land by a Jew 
named Aaron Levy for the building of 
the first Christian church in that area. 
Two thousand men, women and chil- 
dren took part in the performance. 
Over thirty thousand people applaud- 
ed this historic act of good will. We 
were discussing Dr. Poling’s article on 
Protestantism which had appeared in 
Life magazine, and similar pieces on 
the Catholic church. I asked how it 
happened that Life had never pubish- 
ed such an article on Judaism. He 
didn’t know and offered to find out. 
About a month later, a letter came 
from John Shaw Billings, editorial di- 
rector of Life-Time-Fortune, indicat- 
ing that they were definitely interest- 
ed in such a statement and would be 
willing to have me try my hand at it. 
After a personal conference, I accept- 
ed the assignment, and then, on the 
margins of a busy rabbi’s life, care- 
fully prepared ‘the article and submit- 
ted it. The Life editors found the arti- 
cle acceptable. In all my experience 
with them, I found: them considerate 
and respectful at every point. No at- 
tempt was made to direct or change 
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the article. The revisions, which were 
of a minor character, were made en- 
tirely on the basis of mutual consulta- 
tions and were related only to space 
limitations. There was very thorough 
checking and rechecking of the facts, 
but the ‘ideas were untouched. The 
article, What the Jews Believe, ap- 
peared on September 11, 1950, very 
much to the relief of the author who 
had spent.a great deal of time on the 
piece and now thought his work was 
done. 


Then something happened for 
which neither Life nor the author was 
prepared. A flood, an avalanche of 
mail descended upon them. It seemed 
at first as if all the 23,000,000 readers 
of Life were volubly reacting to the 
article. Daily, hundreds of letters 
poured in upon the author, and al- 
though the volume has dwindled (for- 
tunately), they have not stopped to 
this very day. Life received the great- 
est fan mail in its history. Henry Luce 
wrote, the article “evidently respond- 
ed to some deep need among non- 
Jews no less than Jews.” Some of the 
letters were written by crackpots, 
some by anti-Semites. Many just said 
“thanks.” Most of the letters were 
warmly appreciative, and most of 
them were from Christians. The total 
impact of this reaction to a simple 
account of the faith of the Jews, be- 
came a phenomenon in itself. 


Among other things the mass re- 
sponse led to a kind of “‘man bit dog” 
relation between author and publish- 
ers. No less than eight important pub- 
lishing houses begged the author to 
broaden the article into a book, for 
apparently it was a pretested success. 
The much harassed author followed 
their wishes, expanded the material 
to three times its original length, and 
gave it to Farrar, Straus and Young 
with the stipulation that the price be 
kept low so that the book would be 
accessible to persons of modest means. 
This little volume of one hundred 
pages has had an effect similar to that 
of the article. Published on April 16, 
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1951, it had gone into its fifth print. 
ing before the end of the year. ae 
60,000 copies had been sold, the larg: 
est sale of a Jewish religious book in 
the history of American publishing. 
The purposé of this article is to 


evaluate the experience for American 


religionists. What does it tell us about 
the mood of America and the job we 
have to do? 
First it is clear that a great many 
Americans are in a serious frame of 
mind which might properly be called 
spiritual. Perhaps this a product 
our “Age of Anxiety.” Probably it is 
a disillusioned reaction .against  sci- 
ence which has value but no values; 
against Marxism, which a 
freedom but enslaved; against self- 
analysis which revealed men’s weak: 
nesses but did not affect the moral 
will. Is it escapism? Or a return q 
fundamentals? | 


Among Jews the reaction revealec 
the existence of a lost generation. F 
many American Jews are in a transi 
tional stage, somewhere between thé 
European world of values they lef 
behind, and new enduring patterns 0: 
value in American lifes Some among 
them reacting violently against Ghet 
to psychology and customs, thre 
themselves with typical Jewish in 
tensity into new movements and ins 
tutions. Now, many of them have 1 
faith in the rosy humanitarianis 
which tore them from their ancien 
moorings; they are adrift. Unable te 
remake the world, they find them 
selves spiritually homeless in a world 
they never made. For the most part 
these people are intelligent and so 
cially sensitive. Many of them ary 
young and keen. 


This brief article does not permit + 
discussion of the answers we may giv® 
them. However, the situation does re 
quire a frank facing of their needs 
There can be no glib glossing ove 
their problems which reflect the deep 
er dilemmas of our time. Escapism 
unthinking mysticism may provide fay 
some a soft way out. It may be easie® 
to counsel a leap in the dark thae 
courageously to lead the way towarx 
the light. But the writer cannot es 
cape the conclusion that the religious 
leadership and institutions will fae 
the supreme test in their capacity t 
measure up to the specific challenge 
of these crucial times. He sees littl 
hope of future usefulness for thos: 
that cannot provide needed insigh# 
and convictions for the best of ou 
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‘troubled people today. 


_ The other basic fact which emerged 
#) from the experience with What the 
® Jews Believe, is the abysmal ignor- 
ance which prevails in our groups 
about the religions of others. Most 
/ Christians seem to have possessed 
negligible information about Judaism, 
or fragmentary distorted notions. The 
most rudimentary facts apparently are 
not known to them. It must be added 
at once, that Jews are equally uni- 
formed about Christianity. The ig- 


norance and misinformation that 
abound in tthe relations between 
Catholics and Protestants need no 


documentation here. 


This situation presents a serious 
danger. Fortune magazine, in a study 
some years ago, disclosed that over 
fifty per cent of the American people 
admitted to bias against members of 
other religious and racial groups. The 
editors found that in most cases, the 
prejudice was strongest where there 
were fewest members of the groups 
against whom it was directed. Bad re- 
lations, then, were the product not of 
unpleasant contacts but of ignorance 
and transmitted stereotypes. There 
was a clear correlation between ignor- 
ance and bigotry. 


Now, bigotry is a luxury in the 
best of times. Even a rich, secure so- 
ciety. cannot long hope to survive its 
corroding effects. But in these times, 
divisiveness can be suicidal. By inject- 
ing not only anti-Semitism but Catho- 
lic-Protestant frictions Hitler softened 
up the nations which he then success- 
fully overran. Today we play right 
into Stalin’s hands when we permit or 
encourage religious dissension. And 
we are doing just that. This writer has 
watched with growing consternation 
the deterioration of interfaith rela- 
tions in many places throughout the 
land. There are communities, includ- 
ing his own, where the accepted chan- 
nels of communication between the 
Catholic and Protestant clergy have 
completely broken down. In some 
places, a difference of opinion be- 
tween Jews and Christians on the re- 
lease time issue, for example, or on 
prayers in the schools, leads not to a 
friendly discussion based on mutual 
respect but to an embittered rupture 
of relations. 

Perhaps this, too, is a reflection ‘of 
the underlying anxiety. Beneath the 
surface people are worried and afraid. 
So they are tense, strained and some- 
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times hysterical. Prejudice then asserts 
itself, and danger stalks the land. It 
is precisely such a time as this which 
requires patience, tolerance and re- 
ligious statesmanship. We must main- 
tain the instruments of cooperation; 
we must keep open the channels of 
communication. 

And all this must be based upon 
knowledge. We must get to know each 
other better. We must replace the 
caricatures with the simple truth. In 
the play, Shadow and Substance, the 
maid, Brigid, tries to explain her em- 
ployer, the aristocratic canon of the 


Mr. Kraft (right) gives the roll of checks to Mr. Landers. 


church, to the rustic Irish priests who 
dislike him. Perhaps, she tells them, 
it is because they see him proudly of- 
ficiating in public, whereas she ob- 
serves him on his knees at home, when 
the words don’t come, and his eyes 
fill with tears of humility. ‘Perhaps 
that is why you hate him and I love 
him.” Then she continues with words 


that ought to burn themselves into the 
heart of every responsible religious 
leader today. “If we could all see each 
other all the time in great big hanging 
mirrors, the whole hate of the world 
would fall into dust.” 


Kraft Birthday Gift Checks Come to Council 


CHICAGO, Ill—A birthday gift of 80 
feet of checks, totalling $4,000, was pre- 
sented to Mr. J. L. Krarr on his 77th 
birthday, December 11. The checks were 
from 240 executives of the Kraft Food 
Company. All were made payable to the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches which, next 
to his own church, is the organization 
closest to Mr. Kraft’s heart. The checks 
will be used to balance the 1951 budget of 
the National Council. 


The unusual presentation was made at a 
luncheon honoring Mr. Kraft. Following 
the luncheon Mr. Kraft gave the checks 
to the Rev. Puitie C. LANDERS, adminis- 
trative secretary of the National Council. 
Mr. Landers was one of the associate gen- 
eral secretaries of the former Internation- 
al Council of Religious Education and 
worked closely with Mr. Kraft, who was its 
treasurer for 28 years. Mr. Kraft continues 
as associate treasurer of the’ National 
Council of Churches. 


Religious Expression Through Rhythm 


HEN A CHILD has an idea, 

he naturally puts-it into action. 
He thinks, “I love you, mother,” and 
spontaneously gives her a hug. He 
thinks, “Oh, that big dog frightens 
me,” and shrinks back to the protec- 
tion of an older person. He stretches 
out his hands to a lovely object, or 
lifts his head to feel the sun or rain 
on his face. A child does not express 
his thoughts through words alone, but 
through spontaneous gestures that in- 


"| myself would quiet be." 


dicate his understanding and his emo- 
tions. 


Christ did not say, “Let the little 
children speak to me,” but “Let them 
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come to me.” We need to follow chil- 
dren’s natural tendencies and put less 


Mrs. Fisk recently moved from Hanover, 
New Hampshire, to Tacoma, Washington 
where her.husband is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church. She is the author 
of The Art of the Rhythmic Choir and has 
lectured and taught in many parts of the 
country. She was on the faculty of the Re- 
ligious Drama Workshop held at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin in 1951 and is to be there again 
in 1952. Additional articles on creative 
rhythms for children are to appear in the 
April and June issues of Children's Religion. 
Mrs. Fisk will be interested in hearing of 
other experiments in this. field and may be 
addressed at 311! North 22nd St., Tacoma 
7, Washington. 
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by Margaret Palmer Fisk 


stress on verbal discussion, reading of 
litanies and presentation through 
talks. Instead, we need to put more 
emphasis on direct participation. 
With a little guidance and suggestion 
children can interpret worship 
through symbolic movements. They 
can feel more friendly toward one an- 
other through outgoing gestures and 
rhythmic designs. They come to un- 
derstand Bible stories by making up 
dramatizations which interpret them. 


Fellowship 


Rhythmic interpretation is not an 
“extra” art; it has a basic value in 
offering the child a release from ten- 
sion and a sense of accomplishment. 
It encourages him to have a creative 
attitude toward life. The Church 
School of Riverside Church in New 
York has “rhythms” periods for all 
the children each Sunday, for it rec- 
ognizes the part that rhythmic ex- 
pression plays in a child’s sense of 
freedom and creativity. 


A sense of fellowship grows as a 
group works together to interpret “In 
Christ there is No East or West” in a 
circle design of greeting and unity. 

It is fun to interpret “Joshua Fit 
the Battle of Jericho” by having half 
of the group form the battlemented 


wall of Jericho, a circle with the chil- 
dren facing out. The other half of th 
group are the trumpeters who blow 
their trumpets as they circle the wall. 
At the close of the first and second 
refrain, we change the lines, “and the 
walls came tumbling down” to 
make the walls come tumbling down.” 
This allows more time for the parts 
of the wall to feel cracks ‘and shaki- 
ness, and more time for the trumpet- 
ers to circle the wall. At the close of 
the third time through the music, the 
wall does come “tumbling down” and 
the trumpeters stand victorious over 
the chaotic rubble at their feet. 


Bible teaching . 

Stories and passages in the Bible 
can become alive through direct par- — 
ticipation in interpretive movement. | 
In portraying the story of the Good ~ 
Samaritan, children can try out the 
different ways of walking that the 
characters would have. The “certain 
man” plods along, tired and burdened — 
with his bag of valuables. The “priest” 
struts past officiously. The Levite, em-_ 
barrassed and uncertain, hurries by. 
The Good Samaritan strides along” 
with assurance and energy. It helps 
a great deal if there is a pianist who — 
can improvise music according to the” 
mood of the action. After deciding on — 
the best interpretation, the scenes can — 
be put together in a dramatic style” 
similar to that of “Peter and the 
Wolf,” linking expressive music with 
narration while the action proceeds. 

Juniors enjoy interpreting Psalm 
150 to Cesar Franck’s music for this 
psalm. “A Day in the Temple” (re- 
calling Hebrew Festivals) was pre- 
sented with children participating in 
the Oneonta Church in Pasadena, 
California. An interpretation. of the 
Beatitudes was created by a junior 
high group in Hammond, Indiana. 
Psalm 23 has been interpreted by jun- 
ior high girls in Cromwell, Connecti- 
cut and by juniors in Waterville, 
Maine. Psalm 100 was presented 
symbolically by a primary group in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Worship 
Worship has three basic and uni- 
versal symbolic movements, used from 
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earliest times and in all religions. The 
first is the action of humility. When- 
ever man has been aware of the great- 
mess of God, he has knelt. Whether 
one kneels or bows his head, he is 
xpressing the inner feeling of humil- 
ity. The second universal symbolic 
gesture is the centering of the hands 
jin meditation and prayer. Christians, 
Hindus, Buddhists—all devoted wor- 
» shippers—have some variation on this 
gesture of cessation‘of all other activ- 
ities and centering of one’s soul’s sin- 
cere desire for spiritual guidance. The 
) third basic movement is the upward 
) reach of aspiration and joyous exalta- 
tion. In our Protestant worship we 
have let this become expressed almost 
Hentirely verbally. The upward look is 
‘the reminiscent gesture of this uplift- 
) ing movement. 


_ Children enjoy worship that allows 
them occasionally to enter into these 
basic, symbolic movements. Also they 
) like to add other creative movements 
‘to these as they interpret a hymn or a 
| psalm. Sometimes they present a wor- 
)ship service that illustrates the pro- 
gression involved in the act of worship. 
First, there is the action of approach 
which may include the focusing of at- 
tention on the worship center and the 
walking toward it. During some soft 
and prayer-like music, an opportun- 
ity comes for kneeling. One or more 
may express the upward reach of 
§ seeking, as if the individual would go 
far beyond himself. Some lines of 
Psalms can be read as those in the 
center interpret this aspiration. Fol- 
lowing the upward reach there may 
be a desire to kneel again in gratitude. 
Or there may be the feeling that now 
one is ready to turn to go out to meet 
everyday life with strengthened faith. 
This type of worship can be done by 
junior and junior high students. Choir 
gowns or some uniform, simple cos- 
tume help to give participants a feel- 
ing of self assurance. 

Some hymns acquire a new dimen- 
sion of meaning when an informal 
“extra session” allows a group to in- 
terpret them. In “There’s a Wideness 
in God’s Mercy” there is a suggestion 
of stretching out beyond one’s finite 
confines into an awareness of the In- 
finite, and of stretching upward be- 
yond earthly existence. So during the 
first two lines, the group reaches out 
to one side and then to the other side; 
then on the third line the group 
reaches upward; and on the conclud- 
ing line the hands come together as 
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the arms are lowered. This rhythmic 
design can be repeated with meaning 
during the third stanza, “For the love 
of God is broader than the measure 
of man’s mind.” 

Other hymns that lend themselves 
to interpretation are: “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,” “Joy to the World,” 
“This is My Father's World,” and 
“Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness.” 

The child of primary age can en- 
ter into the basic movements of wor- 


(Slowly they let their arms down, 
thinking of the wonder of dawn and 
sunlight. ) 

Without theological discussion they 
have been refreshed by being quiet, by 
centering their thoughts on mystery, 
by reaching up in wonder, and by re- 
turning to everyday experience. 

Whether the child is preschool or 
high school age, he should always be 
encouraged to create his own inter- 
pretations. The worship interpretation 
just described is suggested only as a 


"There's a wideness in God's mercy" (The group reaches out to one side and 
then to the other side.) 


ship. In the hymn “Gracious Spirit, 
dwell with me” there is a stanza that 
provides a frame-work for symbolic 
expression : 
Silent Spirit, dwell with me 
I myself would silent be, 
(Children knee] or sit in chairs, 
hands together, head bowed) 
Quiet as the growing blade 
(Thinking how quietly all grass and 
flowers grow, their hands together 
in prayer position start to reach up) 
Which through earth its way has 
made ; . 
(They continue to raise their hands 
to eye-level. If the children have been 
in a sitting kneel, they rise to a high 
kneel) 
Silently as morning light 
(They rise to a standing position, 
arms lifted high) 
Putting mists and chills to flight. 


starting point 

The preschool child should mainly 
improvise at the moment with very 
simple, repetitive rhythmic expression 
of wonder, thanks, etc., dealing with 
tangible experiences in his own life. 
For instance, the little children may 
wonder about snow, and “be” snow- 
flakes to some light snowflake-like 
music, or they may be thankful for 
airplanes and “be” airplanes with 
widespread arms. This activity can be 
followed by a quiet time for little sen- 
tence prayer-thoughts of wonder or 
thanks, or by a song that links with 
their mood. Those brief moments 
when the child senses a wonder or 
fellowship beyond himself are the be- 
ginnings of worship experience. 

The leader who encourages sym- 
bolic and interpretive movement in 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE CONFERENCE LEADER 


O YOU HAVE BEEN CHOSEN 
to serve on the staff of a youth 

conference. You have a thrilling ex- 
perience ahead of you! At the same 
time it is a great responsibility which 
you have been given. 

You have been chosen as an adult 
leader in the conference, first of all, 
because you are interested in young 
people. The youth of today face an 
unstable present and an uncertain fu- 
ture. To guide them in understand- 
ing the meaning of the Christian faith 
and way means that we must be in- 
terested in them as people, in their 
growing lives and in helping them 
to have a Christian orientation to life. 

Furthermore, you have been chosen 
because you are interested in the 
cause of the Kingdom, and want 
young people to share in that interest. 
You know from experience the power 
of the Christian faith and the po- 
tential influence of the Christian wit- 
ness in the lives of young people dedi- 
cated to it. 

Then, you have been chosen be- 
cause the planning committee be- 
lieved that you could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the purpose and 
program of this conference. 

Your conference will have particu- 
lar purposes and goals for its pro- 
gram, but underneath those are at 
least two genera] but very important 
purposes of the church conference for 
youth. First, personal enrichment. 
That is, the conference program 
should help young people have a 
stronger commitment to the Christian 
faith and way and an increasing un- 
derstanding of what that commitment 
means. Second, training in Christian 
living, including churchmanship. The 
conference program should give them 
help in how to live as Christians and 
how to make worthwhile contributions 
to life, including their place and re- 
sponsibility in the life of the church. 
Here is the opportunity for a real ex- 
perience in democratic group living 


Mr. Bell is on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Youth Work, Division of the Local 
Church, Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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by Joseph W. Bell 


that should lead many youth to un- 
derstand Christian living better and 
to develop skills in leadership for 
many situations of life, including the 
church. 


To this end several factors are very 
important to you in your effort to 
help make the conference a good one. 


1. An understanding and apprecia- 
tion of young people. This means a 
knowledge of some of the questions 
and problems they are facing in these 
days. It means a sympathetic regard 
for their problems and their fancies. 
It means a cooperative and not a 
paternalistic attitude. 


2. Exemplary conduct on your part 
as you work with them and other staff 
people. The youth in your conference 
will not condone any sign of unchris- 
tian conduct on your part. This re- 
quires a spirit of sincerity in your re- 
lationship with young people. They 
quickly detect and frown upon hypo- 
crisy. With them you must be honest. 
With them you must be mature, not 
feeling that you must go down to 
their level of action or be a “playboy” 
to win their approval. They will re- 
spect you for high principles and will 
follow great ideals you inspire. 

3. Preparation and training for 
working creatively with them. Yes, 
that means reading and studying in 
the area which you are going to ex- 
plore with them, but it means more 
than that. It means careful planning 
for the kind of group process you 
want in your group in the conference. 
Young people grow best as they ac- 
tively participate in a process of 
searching. This means planning for 
different kinds of experiences that 
will help to develop a group. spirit 
that is inclusive and purposeful. It 
means also association with young 
people before the conference to find 
out a number of things they are think- 
ing about and perhaps even getting 
some guidance from them for the 
group with which you are going to 
work in the conference. Your prepar- 
ation must include prayer and a real 
searching for God’s guidance. Your 
preparation and training will also in- 
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clude participation in staff meetin 
before and during the conference 
You must start early and work - 
tinuously on this important factor. 

4. Patience. You cannot expect ta 
have perfect facilities, nor to achieve 
perfect. results. And don’t try to cover 
the universe! The needs of the youth 
are primarily important. Expect 
much, but after doing your best, be 
satisfied. And be patient with youth’s 
failures, struggles, fancies, and seems 
ing lack of concern sometimes. i 

5. A good sense of humor. It wil) 
help you enter the spirit of youth 
make rapport with them, and dissolve 
tensions and difficulties. Beware o 
stooping to low levels of humor and of 
trying to base your whole relationship 
with youth on any ability. at thir 
point. Humor is a natural and inte’ 
gral part of wholesome human rela 
tionships. 

6. Cooperation with the total pro 
gram. This means an understanding 
of the purposes and the: goals of th» 
conference. It means cooperation witl> 
the full program and schedule—un 
derstanding it, participating in all © 
it, helping in every way possible. Ful 
filling your particular responsibilit’ 
at a particular time is not enough. In 
terested and appropriate participatioy 
in all phases of the program at a! 
times is essential. It means coopera 
tion with any regulations that th 
conference has set up. The period ¢ 
the conference ought not to be cors 
sidered your vacation; so—let w 
speak frankly—golfing or fishing dus 
ing the afternoons of the conference 
or social activities of the staff at th 
close of the day, will not be at all nee 
essary or appropriate. 

As a conference leader you ay 
primarily a counselor, one who wi) 
in many different ways, be helpirs 
those who will attend the conferenc» 
All of your relationships with th > 
youth and staff in the conference wii | 
be an opportunity for counselling ars 
significant influence. You must be 
true Christian leader. That is the rew 
son that this is a tremendous respons 
bility but at the same time a thrillim 
opportunity. God bless you in it! 


f 
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mt | OUR CHURCH CAMP is an ex- 


tension of your church. It pro- 
vides opportunity for learning the 
Christian way of life through experi- 
ences beyond the home and the four 
walls of the church. “Camping has 
everything!’ This enthusiastic state- 
ment on the part of a church school 
_ superintendent who had been a camp 
counselor is true. It is true when 
Christ’s teachings are lived in a twen- 
ty-four-hour daily experience. Yes, 
camping has everything when every- 
one in camp seriously attempts to fol- 
_ low Jesus Christ. But much depends 
upon the camp counselor. 


As a camp counselor you will find 
endless opportunities to extend your 
leadership, your knowledge, skills, and 
especially your Christian faith. Let’s 
explore the purpose and responsibili- 
ties of the camp counselor. 


First of all, a camp is a camp—an 
informal rustic place located in woods 
and hills. You will not have all the 
luxuries of civilized living such as a 
private room with bath. You will find 
a beautiful setting—probably trees, 
rocks, river or lake, flowers, shelters, 
and a group of eager campers. 


As a counselor you will: live with 
a small group of campers, lead a dis- 
covery or quest group, counsel with a 
camp work group, strive to live the 
Christian life in all relationships every 
moment of the time, and to use every 
experience in the camp as an oppor- 
tunity for Christian teaching. 

Living Arrangements: The camp is 
so arranged that each counselor shares 
living quarters with a small group of 
campers, usually six to eight. These 
campers will expect you to serve as 
a parent would in an ordinary fam- 
ily. They will come to you with their 
“feelings,” problems, love, insights, 
new discoveries. You will need to re- 
turn their love, to listen long, and 
share your understanding. They will 
expect you to help them maintain a 
“healthy” mental, spiritual, physical, 


Mr. Bone is Associate Director of the De- 
partment of Young People's Work, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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by Maurice D. Bone 


and emotional atmosphere. For ex- 
ample: The presence of others makes 
the camp experience most stimulat- 
ing. Rest and sleep are absolutely es- 
sential because of this. Your foresight 


THE CAMP COUNSELOR 


boys and girls were arguing over the 
location of Mt. Sinai in the topog- 
raphical map they were making. Fin- 
ally Jim said, “Hold everything. Let’s 
get the atlas.” One of the boys went 


Dodds H. Bunch 


Your role is to assist, inspire, and guide them in their search for Christian truth. 


in bringing Sunday school papers and 
other interesting and worthwhile story 
material will help to create quiet and 
rest. In the camp each living group 
has a period of prayer before going to 
bed. This is an opportune time for 
you to join with the campers in dis- 
cussing the day’s activities and evalu- 
ating experiences, closing with a fuller 
realization of the presence of God. 

This responsibility, of course, refers 
to boarding camps. In day camps the 
boys and girls return to their own 
homes each night. 

The study program of the camp is 
carried on through discovery (quest) 
groups. You will be assigned a group 
of eight to ten boys and girls. This 
group will meet each morning to plan 
and develop a project that will help 
them grow in their Christian faith 
and experience. Your role is to assist, 
inspire, and guide them in their 
search for ideas, information and 
knowledge of Christian truth. 

In one camp a group of six or seven 


after it and propped it up on the 
bumper of a car nearby. As they 
pored over it one shouted, ‘““There it 
is! I told you it was there all the 
time.” The counselor for this quest 
group was helping the rest of her 
group make some signboards to place 
on the map. These young people were 
having a thrill in their quest. An- 
other group was working on the same 
project. In that group, however, the 
counselor pointed to a map and said, 
“Here is the River Jordan, here is 
Bethlehem, and over here is Mt. 
Sinai.” You can imagine the contrast 
in interest and real learning. 

The discovery group is not limited 
to the time allotted, however. Your 
group will be expected to share its dis- 
coveries with the rest in the assemblies, 
during mealtime if you want to sing a 
song or make up a table game, or in 
any good way you devise. Learning 
takes place in so many ways that your 
discovery group will always be “in 
session.” 
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In another sense also* your discov- 
ery group is not limited to the assigned 
subject matter. A camp offers oppor- 
tunities for exploratory trips, study 
of plant and animal life, observation 
of erosion or conservation, and the 
like. And you don’t have to be a nat- 
uralist, for this too can become a 
quest. Bring along some good re- 
source books. 

If you need additional guidance 
material for these areas of study and 
interest, see if your church or public 
library can help you. If you still need 
more, write your camp director. 

There are some duty assignments, 
too: camp reporter, camp worship, 
recreation, crafts, swimming, etc. 
Each counselor is expected to work 
with a group of young people in ful- 
filling such duties. 

This sounds like a full-time job, 
doesn’t it? Well, it is! Living, work- 
ing, playing and worshipping with a 
group of energetic boys and girls is 
about the most intensive type of ex- 
perience one can imagine. It requires 
these qualities: 

1. A good foundation in Christian 
faith, and the expression of that faith 
in your daily living. The Christian 
Way is caught as well as taught, you 
know. 

2. The ability to work with children 
and youth, appreciating the sacred- 
ness of their personalities, believing 
that the Holy Spirit does express it- 
self through their lives, and having 
the patience to allow this to happen. 

3. An understanding of children or 
youth of the age of those with whom 
you will be working: their problems, 
their latent abilities, and a belief in 
their great possibilities. 

How do you prepare for this great 
venture? You will probably begin by 
studying the camp theme thoroughly. 
Get all the background help you can, 
for there is precious little time in 
camp for this kind of study. 

Visit the camp, if possible, to ac- 
quaint yourself with the location, set- 
ting, and specific natural resources 
which can be used with your group. 

Meet with the other camp counse- 
lors before camp opens, to gain under- 
standing of the purpose, plans and 
procedures to be used, and your part 
in them. 

And, best of all, make new and 
fresh discovery of God’s presence in 
your life and his power to strengthen 
and bless your humble efforts when 
dedicated to him. Blessings on you! 
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Chis | Spons Breed 


Family Camps 


by James C. Mead 


Are you planning to attend a church- 
sponsored family camp this summer? 
Are you sending a family from your 
church? Are you an area leader set- 
ting up family camps? People in any 
of these categories will find especially 
helpful Mr. Mead's description of the 
basic principles underlying good fam- 
ily camping. Mr. Mead, minister of the 


CHURCH FAMILY CAMP 
worthy of the name does not 
just happen. Certain standards and 
procedures are required, of which 
only a brief outline can be given here. 


What is family camping? 

Family camping may be defined in 
simple terms as families gathered in 
one place, usually a summer camp set- 
ting, for a period of a week or ten 
days to explore together ways of en- 
riching family living. The vacation 
mood of rest and relaxation is com- 
bined with a spirit of adventure in 
learning how better to live as Chris- 
tian families. 

All concerned with family camps 
must understand one thing: it is of 
the highest importance that every 
person attending should find himself 
living at his best, fulfilling the basic 
needs of his own personality, while at 
the same time respecting the per- 
sonalities and rights of other persons. 
This means that every family member 
is free to pursue individual and group 
interests within the framework of a 
family-centered program. To this end 
the entire program must be planned, 
administered and adjusted as neces- 
sary. 

When this is accomplished the real 
needs of families will be met as they 
seek in a variety of ways to find the 
abundant life for themselves and oth- 
ers. Church family camping ought 
to be definitely religious in its cen- 


First Congregational Church of Jack- — 


son, Michigan, has pioneered in estab- 
lishing family camps in Michigan and 
speaks from wide experience. The 


article in the January number, "Chris- — 


tians for a Week—at Least" is an ex- 
ample of one type of effective camp- 


ing by families, although it did not 


take place in a camp setting. 


tral emphasis and program. All its © 


activities should be seen as expres- — 
sions of the spiritual life. One father 
said, at the end of a family camp ~ 
session, “We as a family have lived — 
each day to the fullest, spiritually and © 
otherwise.” 

Family camps are unique. No oth- 
er type of camping is like it. Its fam-~ 
ily-centeredness may easily be ruined 
by a carry-over of certain phases of © 
youth camps, leadership training or — 
adult conferences. If the family camp ~ 


is to be truly a family unit experience — 


of growth and enrichment it is quite 
important that entire families attend. - 
This applies to staff members as well — 
as to the others. Father coming down — 
for the week-end or some family 
members arriving late or leaving ear- 
ly; older children going to some youth 
camp while the others go to family 
camp, will defeat the best of plans 
and programs. 


Good leaders are needed 

As in any other camp, a family 
camp’s most important asset is its 
leadership. Within the denomination 
or council can be found the devoted, 
skilled lay leaders and ministers who 
will gladly and capably join the staff 
with their families. To keep the cost 
within the range of all families it is 
necessary to secure staff members who 
will serve without pay except for 
travel and camp expenses. This is 
entirely possible. 

A well administered family camp. 
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needs the following staff members in 
-addition to the camp manager in 
charge of grounds and supplies (in- 
cluding food) : 

_ A director giving full time to ad- 
ministration. 

A minister in charge of the dis- 
tinctly religious elements of the pro- 

am. 

A family specialist giving expert 
guidance in family relationships. 

A naturalist leading all campers to- 
ward a greater appreciation of the 
out-of-doors. A 

An arts and crafts specialist super- 
vising a variety of creative activities. 

A missionary bringing the “wider 
horizon” of Christian experience. 

If no nurse or doctor registers as 
regular camp parents, such a per- 
son must be added to the staff. 

The wives of all the staff members 
mentioned above are also needed as 
full or part-time leaders in age group 
activities, both religious and recrea- 
tional. It is always surprising how 
much talent in every area and in- 
terest is discovered among the regular 
campers who are eager to share. All 
this can be used for the enrichment 
of the entire camp family. 


The program is varied and balanced 

Generally speaking, most of the 
things done in the camp are done by 
families as units. However, allowance 
is made for specialized interests and 
for the teaching of a variety of spe- 
cific facts and skills. 

Religious activities would include 
vespers, family unit devotionals, a 
wide selection of table graces, and the 
spiritual interpretation of all rela- 
tionships and activities. They might 
also include classes for children and 
seminars for adults, where instruction 
is graded to age-group comprehension. 

The camp is best held in a setting 
of rich natural resources. All camp- 
ers should increase their knowledge 
and appreciation of nature through 
adventurous hikes and through study 
of the trees, flowers, rocks, birds, wa- 
ter, and other natural aspects of the 
immediate camp setting. This seems 
essential if one is to call the experi- 
ence a “camp.” 

Play should be genuinely creative. 
Sometimes all will play together. At 
other times they will separate to play 
by groups according tothe special 
interests. “I liked the swimming and 
the hobbies and the friends here,” 
said Bonnie, aged eight, at one fam- 
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ily camp. It is important that family 
units get experience in playing to- 
gether happily, as families. 

Many families do little in the way 
of arts and crafts as a family group. 
A family camp gives a splendid op- 
portunity for families to work to- 
gether on making something in which 
they are all interested. Even the sim- 
plest things will be fun to make, when 
done together under the guidance of 
a leader who knows how. 

Many other things may be in the 
program: family education films, spe- 
cial picnics and trips, producing a 
camp paper, campfire sings, talent 
programs. A library of family litera- 
ture will be welcomed for use during 
quiet periods. Sometimes a sponta- 
neous event will add interest to the 


. day’s program. 


The schedule is relaxed but 
full of rich experiences 


The daily schedule should be so 
arranged that everyone, whatever his 
age, will feel that the time is well 
filled with rich experiences. At the 
same time, it should be leisurely 
enough so that it will not result in 
feelings of rush, tension, fatigue and 
regimentation. 

Many things have a bearing on the 
timing of the daily schedule: the ages 
and number of children; the amount 
of volunteer dining room and camp 
duty required; the adequacy of the 
dining facilities; even the spacing of 
camp buildings, would have bearing 
on when meals are served and the 
hours for rising and bedtime. Like- 
wise, the outdoor and indoor facilities 
for age-group activities, the distance 
to the beach, and even the adequacy 
of staff leadership would help to de- 
termine the timing of activities. 

It has seemed best in many fam- 
ily camps to place classes and semi- 


-nars-in the morning hours, swimming 


about eleven, a rest hour after lunch, 
followed by nature lore, arts and 
crafts, then another swim time or 
recreation period before dinner. Ves- 
pers and family unit devotions may 
follow an after-dinner free period. 
Bedtime for children of various ages 
varies, but should be relatively early, 
considering the stimulation of a full 
daily program. Evenings are used by 
youth and adults in informal discus- 
sions and programs growing out of 
their particular interests. 


No'schedule should be so rigid that 


it cannot be changed instantly by the 
camp council after weighing recom- 
mendations of parents, children, staff 
members, camp physician or others. 


The procedures are democratic 


A successful family camp follows 
democratic procedures throughout. 
The pre-camp planning is done by a 
committee which is truly representa- 
tive of the sponsoring group. The 
family council is composed of a mem- 
ber of each family and meets daily 
during the camp period to adjust the 
program to the needs and interests of 
all. The staff members as well as the 
family participants feel free to share 
ideas and make suggestions. The di- 
rector is alert to new ideas and care- 
ful to see that each person gets a 
hearing. 


Promotion is-necessary 


“We are coming back next year, 
aren’t we?” asked fourteen-year-old 
John at the end of one camp. Of 
course that family will be back. But 
what about getting families there the — 
first time? There have been numer- 
ous instances of family camps care- 
fully planned and provided with ex- 
cellent leadership for which no fam- 
ilies registered or so few it was al- 
most impossible to proceed. Thus, 
promotion is most necessary, next to 
programming and personnel. 

Detailed, attractive publicity should 
be in the churches by January. Min- 
isters need a personal interpretation 
of this relatively new field of the 
summer camp program and consider- 
able urging to select key families and 
get them committed early. Family 
night and couple’s club programs 
should be arranged where movies, 
slides and personal reports are given 
about family camping. Taking ad- 
vantage of National Family Week for 
this purpose is sound and effective. 
The presentation of family camping 
at conferences and _ conventions 
through visual aids, skits by family 
campers and enthusiastic endorse- 
ments by influential leaders, are all 
important means of promotion. 

When the promotion, program- 
ming and personnel have been suc- 
cessful and the busy week at family 
camp has come to a close with a 
family covenant service, tired leaders 
forget their weariness as they wave 
goodbye to grateful families and hear 
a father say: “This is one of the 
happiest weeks we have ever had.” 
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A Protestant family. 


Eee lhe.) Wegins al ore 


Suggestions for the observance of National 
Family Week, May 4-11, with special reference 
to community observance on interfaith basis 


by Richard E. Lentz 


HEREVER CHURCH LEAD- 

ERS discuss the home, three 
problems are almost certain to be 
mentioned: 

1. How can parents be awakened 
to their Christian responsibilities and 
guided to seek training by the church? 

2. How can families in the com- 
munity discover their common prob- 
lems and undertake together coop- 
erative action through their churches? 

3. How can the community as a 
whole be confronted with the plight 
of modern families and with its own 
responsibility for homes? 

Solutions to all three of these ques- 
tions may be advanced by an effec- 
tive observance of National Family 
Week, May 4-11, 1952. 


Family Week may be an 
interfaith observance 

Beginning with the third of these 
questions, it is anticipated that the 
1952 theme, “Brotherhood Begins at 
Home” will inspire many new com- 
munities to experiment with the inter- 


Mr. Lentz is Director of the Joint De- 
partment of Family Life of the National 
Council of Churches. His office is in Chi- 


cago. 
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faith possibilities of National Family 
Week. Anti-Semitism and Protestant- 
Catholic tension both represent in 
their current worsening trends a ma- 
jor spiritual setback in America. 
Therefore every opportunity of inter- 
faith cooperation is relatively more 
important. 


Jewish and Catholic cooperation 
has proved a great asset indeed in 
many communities. Where success- 
ful, representatives of all three faiths 
have shared in the creative develop- 
ment of the whole plan. The pictures 
accompanying this article were pub- 


lished in the Utica, New York, Ob-- 


server Dispatch in 1951. They were 
on a whole-page newspaper spread 
presenting messages, program and il- 
lustrations relating to the interfaith 
observance of Family Week in that 
city. In many other cities and towns 
Protestant churches have joined with 
one of the other major religious faiths 
in common features of a community 
Family Week program. 

Because of common interests in 
family life, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish leaders can develop programs 
and activities which they feel are ne- 


cessary and desirable to meet the ~ 
needs of the homes of the entire com-_ 


munity. The competition for the 


home in America is the same as it 


is for the individual: between a re- 


ligious and a secular interpretation — 
All three faiths believe that — 


of life. 
brotherhood is essential because of 
our common relationship to God, our 
Father. That kind of brotherhood 
begins in the religious faith of the 
family.* 


Family Week in the home 


Turning more specifically to the 
content of Family Week, let us first 
consider the activities in which fam- 
ilies may participate as groups in 
their own homes. If Family Week 
were to accomplish nothing more than 
to encourage families to spend more 
time in each other’s company within 
the home, it would justify itself. Some 
suggested activities are: 

Play reading around the dinner 
table. 

Playing games as a family out-of- 
doors or while traveling. 


The initiating of family worship in 


the home. 


Visiting and entertaining neighbor- | 


ing families of other faiths or races. 
Specific information should be sup- 
plied Protestant families to prepare 


weete 


eels dees 


them to appreciate their Catholic or — 


Jewish guests. 

Subscribing to and using religious 
family periodicals. 

Borrowing or renting films to show 
in the home. 
page 40 of this issue.) 

The particular values to be sought 
in all such activities are the increase 
in mutual appreciation by members 
of the family and the strengthening 
of the sense of group commitment to 
the Christian cause. 


Family Week in the church 


Each year there are more church 
programs for family groups as a 
whole, and the variety is also increas- 
ing. They include family worship 
services, in which families sit to- 
gether in the sanctuary. Also, 
churches have had family church 
night programs, family picnics on the 
lawn, and other fellowship activities 
providing recreational and social ex- 


‘For further help in developing interfaith 
relationships, write the Rey. William H. Vas- 
tine, Director of Inter-Group Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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(For suggestions, see ~ 


periences for the family group. 

Some very interesting new features 
‘are possible for the 1952 observance. 
There is the new family life audio- 
visual series developed cooperatively 
by a score of denominations.* Any 
of these four sound filmstrips could 
be used in church parents’ meetings 
to show the importance of the home 
in the development of Christian 
brotherhood. 

Then, the brotherhood theme lends 
appropriateness to church activities 
that will bring together families of 
different cultural or racial back- 
ground.* One church or several to- 
gether might plan a family event for 
all families of the neighborhood, or 
specifically an interfaith family pro- 
gram. Many of these have been very 
successful in other years. Several in- 
terfaith family camps are projected 
for 1952 as an outgrowth of the more 
casual fellowship of one such meet- 
ing of families of different faiths. 


Family Week in the community 


Community-wide activities for fam- 
ilies and of families is an important 
part of National Family Week. These 
are under the direction of the church 
council or the ministerial alliance. 
Only through such cooperative ap- 
proaches will the best opportunities 
come for publicity through newspa- 
pers, radio or television. 

Across the country, churches, work- 
ing together, have developed a wide 
variety of activities, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Community or neighborhood fam- 
ily folk game festivals. 
Selection of an 

Christian family. 

Simultaneous open house in all 
church schools, when parents are en- 
couraged to visit and become ac- 
quainted with the church school 
teachers and their work. The same 
plan for weekday classes of religion. 


all-community 


Launching community leadership 
classes relating to the family or to 
home and church cooperation. 


The increasing significance assigned 
to family living, coupled with the se- 
rious plight of many families today, 
has caused numerous non-church 
agencies to develop strong family life 


“These audio-visuals were described on page 
40 of the January 1951 International Journal. 


‘The article, “Brotherhood Adventuring— 
Twelve-Twelfths of the Year,"’ by Barbour, in 
the January International Journal, gave some 
suggestions for such meetings. 
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A Catholic family. 


programs. Increasingly these agencies 
have utilized National Family Week 
to advance their respective programs. 

Churches are wise to investigate 
these plans and materials for Family 
Week prepared by non-church com- 
munity agencies. In most instances 
these agencies are eager to cooperate 
with the churches in developing a 
community observance. Where these 
comprehensive observances have been 
planned, many special resource lead- 
ers and facilities have been made ac- 
cessible to church families. Lectures 


on family problems by noted authori- 
ties have been held in city libraries 
or schools. Special PTA meetings 
have been held. Citizens’ meetings 
on housing and health have led to 
constructive community action. 
Church leaders need not wait for 
non-church agencies to take the in- 
itiative in this wide planning. Indeed, 
it is quite in order for the churches 
to inaugurate community-wide pro- 
grams in which there shall be sought 
the cooperation of all agencies whose 
(Continued on page 37) 


A Jewish family. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


-Keep sending in your questions, your 
answers, and your success stories. If 
any of the latter is used as an "Idea 
of the Month" the contributor will re- 
ceive a subscription of the Journal 
for himself or for someone he may 
name. 


The Idea of the Month 


WE SAY that religion is a family 
affair, yet nowhere does the minister 
find more difficulty in getting the idea 
through to his people than he does 
with the Sunday evening youth pro- 
gram. This is a report on how one 
church found a successful solution to 
the problem. 

Parents with young people in the 
youth groups were invited to attend 
a dinner meeting. The minister and 
counselor gave a brief statement con- 
cerning the needs, aims and objectives 
of the church’s ministry to youth. 
Then the parents were helped to see 
that the success of this venture de- 
pended upon full cooperation from 
them. 

Out of this initial meeting came the 
organization of a Parent’s Council. 
Each month the President appoints 
two couples to be responsible for serv- 
ing the Sunday evening lunch. A 
small charge is made, since the par- 
ents did not want their boys and girls 
to develop what someone has called 
the “free lunch counter’’ attitude to- 
ward religion. In addition to this 
weekly assistance from the parents the 
Council provides needed transporta- 
tion to youth rallies and conferences 
and chaperons for such social events 
as hay-rides and roller skating parties. 

Frequently the counselor sets up a 
series of discussions in which the par- 
ents are asked to participate. One of 
the most interesting series had to do 
with the “gripes” that young people 
have regarding their parents in such 
matters as dating, allowances, work, 
movies, going to church, and many 
others. After the young people pre- 
sented their side of the issue the par- 
ents were given an opportunity to 
share their ideas. At the final session 
the counselor summed up the ques- 
tions and answers and helped both 
parents and young people to see their 
problems in a wider perspective. 
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The Parent’s Council, like any 
other phase of the church’s program, 
takes considerable planning and push- 
ing from the outside, but it has helped 
to extend interest in youth work 
throughout the membership and has 
made for an enriched church life for 
our young people. 


—Rev. Charles F. Jacobs, 
First Congregational Church, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Question 
“We have been counting on the 
same people, year in and year out, for 
work in our church. Let’s have some 
good ideas about finding new persons 
and putting them to work.” 
—James Travnicek, Chicago 


Some Answers 

Your question, like any question 
that is important enough to ask, has 
no easy answer. There is no one an- 
swer, easy or hard, which will apply 
equally to every church, but there are 
answers for the church that is willing 
to work them out. Here are some 
things to keep in mind: 

1. Make someone responsible. Don’t 
leave it all to the pastor and superin- 
tendent. Set up a personnel commit- 
tee, preferably making it a sub-com- 
mittee of the board or committee on 
Christian education. 

2. Analyze the jobs that need to be 
done. Cut them down—or build them 
up—to reasonable size. Burdensome 
jobs are hard to fill because people 
hesitate to undertake them. Trivial 
jobs are hard to fill because capable 
people are unwilling to give time to 
unimportant tasks. I remember a con- 
secrated lady who was unable to find 
anyone to take over her work in the 
church. She was superintendent of the 
children’s division of the church 
school, Jeader of the junior church 
program, and principal of the vaca- 
tion church school. Her church need- 
ed three successors, not one! 

3. Search out capable people who 
are not now active. Look for such per- 
sons as the following: 

Active members of adult classes. 

Business and professional leaders in 
the community. 

New members of the church and new- 
comers to the community. 
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Parents who are concerned about the 
church experience of their children. 

Older young people. 

Attendants at leadership schools. 

Former leaders who may be ready 
again for service in the church. 

Assistants to regular workers. 

Part-time workers, who have skills 
the church needs, but who may not 
be able to assume regular responsi- 
bility. 

Resource leaders from neighboring 
churches. 

Couples. Ask a husband and wife ta 
serve as a team, teaching a class or 
leading a group together. 

4. Train every worker. This is espe~ 
cially important for persons you try 
to enlist. Do your best to send them 
to leadership schools, conferences, or 
laboratory schools. Arrange for an ex- 
perienced person to help the new 
worker. 


5. Let workers start as Soe 
An, apprentice is a leader-in-training. 
He learns the skills of leadership by 
working with someone else. He as- 
sumes responsibility gradually. 

6. Establish a policy of distributing 
leadership. Start a policy of rotation, 
providing that a person may not hold 
a given office continuously for more 
than a certain length of time. When- 
ever possible, invite a person who does 
not now hold a church position to fill 
a vacancy. It will take courage to dis-~ 
tribute leadership, but churches that 
have tried it say that it works. 


7. Stop the leaks in leadership. 
Sometimes the reason why a church 
position is hard to fill lies within the 
position itself. Check on the require- 
ments for the position, on the ob- 
jectives which the worker is expected 
to achieve, on the materials and equip~ 
ment which the church provides, om 
the morale of the group. How carn 
these be improved? 


8. Plan ahead. Most of these sug- 
gestions require long-range planning; 
of church program. They will take: 
effect only gradually. It is only by 
thorough, long-range planning that a 
church can develop the kind of pro 
gram that will make people want te» 
participate in it. 

—tLee J. Gable, Director., 
Department of Leadership Education and 


Church School Administration, National 
Council of Churches. 
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Plan Now ton Youn 
Vaeatison Chunch School 


by Mabel Brehm 


HE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE of Trinity Church 
met on a bitter February night for 
their monthly meeting. Sitting close 
around the blazing fire in the minis- 
ter’s study, light from the window 
illuminating the snowy 
seemed quite incongruous when Mrs. 
Holmes, the chairman, said, “And 
now we must appoint our vacation 
church school committee.” 

“A vacation church school com- 
mittee in February!”” The newer mem- 
bers of the Committee registered 
amusement. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Holmes calmly, 
“This is the right time to begin.” 

Other churches who have had suc- 
cessful vacation church schools will 
agree with Mrs. Holmes that Feb- 
ruary—or even January—is not too 
early to begin: to appoint commit- 
tees, set dates, recruit leadership, and 
do the thorough kind of planning that 
is essential for a good school. 


Review of past experience 

In many churches like Trinity, with 
a tradition of good vacation schools, 
the planning really began when last 
year’s school ended. The vacation 
school Director met with the teachers 
for a social time, a luncheon or a 
tea, and held an informal evaluation 
with them over the teacups. There 
was opportunity to lift up successes, 
discuss disappointments, and offer 
suggestions for the coming year. 

The notes made at such a time 
were filed away for the new vacation 
school committee, becoming not only 
a refresher of memory, but giving 
valuable suggestions as well. Because 
of such memoranda, better divisions 


Mrs. Brehm is the wife of Dr. William. Earl 
Brehm, minister of the First’ Congregational 
Church in Des Plaines, Illinois. She is active 
in the religious education work of the church 
and has written for many religious education 
publications. 
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have been made in various churches 
for age groups; weak spots in cur- 
riculum have been revealed; and the 
need for specialized training for the 
teachers in certain areas has been 
shown. The result is an improved 
school next year. 

If an evaluation session was not 
held, leaders from the previous school 
should be invited to sit in with the 
committee’s first session for the same 
purpose. 


If the school is a new one 

All of this has taken place in a 
church where vacation schools are 
accepted as a part of the total edu- 
cational program. There are many 
churches, however, which are inter- 
ested in having a vacation school for 
the first time, and they will need to 
rely on the experience of other vaca- 
tion school enthusiasts to start them 
off. This year, 1952, should be an 
auspicious time to begin. The 50th 
anniversary celebration of vacation 
church schools in 1951 created great 
interest in many places. The number 
of schools and attendance at them 
reached an all-time high, and this in- 
terest will undoubtedly continue as 
alert churches seek more effective 
ways of teaching the Christian way 
of life to boys and girls. 

If the school is new, the committee 
could well prepare itself, as one did, 
by having a careful review of the 
pamphlet, The How of Vacation 
Church School at its first session. 
This gave the committee the orienta- 
tion that was needed to make com- 
mittee members feel competent to 
move ahead with plans. 

After this refresher, or orientation, 
there are certain areas which should 
be considered by the whole commit- 
tee before it is broken down into the 
important sub-committees. 


For consideration by the whole 
Possibility of community coopera- 


tion. There may be a cooperative 
school in the community in which 
the local church may share. Or, oth- 
er churches may be interested in help- 
ing to organize a cooperative school. 
There are many advantages in a co- 
operative school. Each church may 
be responsible for housing one or two 
departments rather than the entire 
school. Space is put to much better 
use. Leadership is divided between 
the churches. Publicity serves all the 
cooperating churches. The very fact 
of cooperation makes a favorable im- 
pact upon the community. 

Time and length of the school. A 
matter for the committee to consider 
early is the time the school will be 
held. There should be clearance with 
the closing dates of the public schools 
and other community summer proj- 
ects before the dates are selected. 
Some schoots start immediately after 
the public schools close. Others wait 
a week. Some churches are investi- 
gating the value of vacation school 
in August, when community activi- 
ties are at a minimum and children - 
have tired of the long days of undi- 
rected play. A surprising number of 
boys and girls are still in town, even 
in communities where summer vaca- 
tions seem traditional with the month 
of August. 

The most popular length of schools 
now seems to be two weeks. Many 
schools, however, continue to meet 
successfully for three and four weeks, 
indicating that there is a great op- 
portunity for churches to extend the 
religious education opportunities of 
children and young people by hold- 
ing longer vacation church schools. 
The longer schools usually plan to 
have substitute leaders if some of the 
teachers cannot teach the full time. 

Choosing a Director. The other 
major responsibility of the complete 
committee is the choice of a Director. 
A person of administrative experience 
is needed in this position, one who 
can work with leaders and yet who 
is good at the detail work which is 
involved in keeping records, checking 
supplies and dove-tailing schedules. 
A local minister, a director of re- 
ligious education, or a church school 
superintendent usually has the kind 
of background and information which 
makes a good Director. 

The Director should be available 
throughout the duration of the school. 
He will work with the committee in 
setting up the important sub-com- 
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mittees which come under the heads 
of Leadership, Curriculum, Publicity 
and Finance. If the school is small, 
these duties may be assigned to indi- 
viduals on the committee. He will 
also supervise and correlate the work 
of all the teachers. In addition to 
these major responsibilities there are 
little extras that help a school to run 
smoothly, and will cause the staff to 
feel they have sympathetic support. 
The best planned school cannot run 
without someone who can answer an 
emergency call to locate misplaced 
supplies, secure a substitute leader, or 
set up a projector. 


The sub-committee on leadership 


Recruitment. The work of recruit- 
ing leaders should be started at once, 
even though the summer seems far 
off. While the summer calendars of 
prospective leaders still have empty 
places the vacation school has more 
chance than later to receive first con- 
sideration. Some will drop out, but 
replacements are not as difficult to 
make the last weeks before the school 
begins as trying to secure a complete 
staff. 


While experienced church school 
teachers are the best choice for lead- 
ers, many churches feel they cannot 
press teachers who have been faith- 
ful during the church school year, to 
add extra weeks of summer teaching 
to their schedule. Some will wish to 
help for the valuable experience it 
gives in working with children and 
youth, and these should be used for 
departmental leaders. Mothers who 
bring children are often willing to 
assist. But the vacation school offers 
an unexcelled opportunity to discover 
and develop new leadership. Indeed, 
Trinity Church recruits most of its 
new teachers for the fall from those 
who have shown special aptitude in 
the vacation school. 

Training. A frequent reply to the 
recruiter will be, “I’d like to teach, 
but I don’t know how!” Therefore 
it is wise. to have a plan of leadership 
training set up before the calls are 
made. Fortunately, excellent schools 
for leadership training will be found 
somewhere near almost every commu- 
nity that is interested. These are 
planned by councils of churches or 
other cooperating denominational 
groups. They provide the practical 
kind of training that all teachers need. 
If there is no available school or in- 
stitute, state or local councils of 
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churches may be able to give help in 
setting one up. 


The sub-committee on curriculum 

The many good vacation school 
texts published by denominations or 
by denominations in cooperation 
which are available make it possible 
for the committee on curriculum to 
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The 1952 Poster 

provide the very best help for in- 
experienced teachers. Most texts are 
written with untrained leaders in 
mind and are rich in careful detail. 


Still more help can be given if the 
local committee will find what texts 
are recommended for the year by the 
state council of churches or the de- 
nomination and make plans to use 
them. These texts will be the ones 
used in the training courses, with in- 
tensive help given for day to day 
use of them. 


The sub-committee on publicity 

The committee on publicity will 
want to lay its plans as early as the 
other committees so that the commu- 
nity and the churches will be aware 
of the existence of the school and 
the plans being made for it. It is 
particularly important to see that am- 
ple publicity is given to cooperative 
schools after the first year. 


The sub-committee on finance 

Ideally the vacation church school 
expenses are included in the budget 
of the church assigned for religious 
education. If this is not the custom, 
an effort should be made to get this 
item into the budget for future years. 
The vacation school offers an un- 
usually fine opportunity for reaching 
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unchurched children, and it is easier — 


to reach them if no fee is charged. 


However, expenses of the school are — 


sometimes met by registration fees 
which are determined by the com- 
mittee on finance. The fee, if charged, 
is never large enough to exclude any 
children. 


Some schools take an offering each 
day; others receive one at the closing 
session when parents are in attend- 
ance. It is better to let this offering 
go to some benevolence project se- 
lected by the children than to cover 
cost of the school. The type of com- 
munity needs to be considered before 
a plan is adopted. In any case the 
church should be ready to under- 
write the expenses if necessary. The 
expenses involved include the cost of 


text books, activity materials, refresh-— 


ments for the small children, and, in 
some cases, transportation costs. 


Planning ends; work begins 


In a few weeks after the general 
committee has met, all of these sub- 
committees should be at work. The 
Director will want to meet with the 
leaders when the recruiting is com- 
pleted, to clarify plans for the school 
and for leadership training, and to_ 
answer questions. He will also be 
consulting with the other commit- 
tees. j 

To have committees at  work,. 
church boards informed, leaders think- 
ing and talking about their courses, 
is to activate the total church in terms 
of the vacation church school. If this 
is begun at once, your church and 
my church—as well as Trinity Church 


—will find 1952 a significant land- | 
mark in the second half of the vaca- | 


tion school century. 


Planning materials 


The following materials will be useful 


in the early stages of planning for vaca- — 


tion church schools: 

The How of Vacation Church School, 50c 

Vacation Church School Planning Chart. 
O3c each; 25c per dozen. 

Follow Through, a new leaflet, 3c each. 

1952 Vacation Church School Poster 
(shown herewith), 10c 


The Interdenominational Cooperative Se- | 
for Vacation Church. 


ries of Texts 

Schools, free. 
The January 1951 special issue of the 

International’ Journal, which was ors 

vacation church schools. (See page | 

for prices) 

The above materials may be ordereci 
from denominational or council head. 
quarters or from the Division of Chris. 


tian Education, National Council o7 
Churches, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3) 
Illinois. 
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A play about home life, especially 
appropriate for Family Week, May 4-11 


by Elsa DeBra* 


This one-act play may be given at a Family 
Festival, a Mother's: Day dinner, or at any 
time when the church wishes to illustrate the 


_ atmosphere necessary for a happy, Christian 


home. It may be played without curtain, and 
with a simplified setting, if desired. Extra 
copies for use of the cast may be obtained 
from the offices of the International Journal. 


People 

Mortuer, busy home-making 

FATHER, working over-time 

JANET, daughter about 11, party-minded 

FRANK, son about 13, nursing sprained 
ankle 

Jupy and Joyce, daughters about 4 and 
5, ready for story. 

Rapio Voice, hidden person speaking 
through a microphone connected to a 
concealed amplifier back of the radio. 


Time 
About 7 o’clock on the eve of Mother’s 
day 


Place 
A happy home, anywhere 


The scene 

‘Living room of a modern home. At 
center, a table with magazines and books 
and a small radio. To the right, at an 
angle, a davenport with a child’s chair 
at the end facing the audience and a 
small table with basket of mending at 
the other end. Across the stage from the 
davenport and near the table stands a 
large easy chair with matching ottoman. 
Beyond this chair, toward front of stage, 
is a small desk with telephone and ac- 
companying chair. 

Three doors open into this room, cen- 
ter back from sleeping quarters, left from 
kitchen and right from out-of-doors. 

The hymn, “O Happy Home, Where 
Thou Art Loved” is used as a prelude to 
the play and as a recurring theme. Or- 
gan or piano plus muted strings would 
be effective. 


As the music fades and the curtain 
rises, sounds of speaking voices, a clatter 
of dishes and chairs pushed back are 
heard through the half-open door into 
the kitchen. Father enters. 

Fatuer (calls back): M - m - m, that 
was good lemon pie, Mother. Best I ever 
ate. (Tunes in radio as he speaks, then 
reaches for briefcase on davenport and 
stands a moment, facing audience and list- 
ening.) 

Rapio Voice: Here are the headlines in 
the news tonight: Thousands of prisoners 
murdered by foe. Congressmen ask A 
Bomb to avenge atrocities. . . Critical nar- 
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cotics problem facing nation. Sales of the 
illicit drug out of control among our 
youth. . . Two planes collide, killing 3 per- 
sons and burning 8 children on ground. . . 
Bike crash kills boy. Pal injured. 
Father of four, crazed with drink, kills 
wife and children, then turns gun on him- 
self. And I'll be back in just 60 seconds 
with full— 

FATHER (turns off radio, disgusted): 
Let’s spare the gory details. (Calls out to- 
ward kitchen) Working over-time tonight. 
See you later, folks. 

MorTHER: (from kitchen): ’Bye, dear. 

JANET (from kitchen, too): ’Bye, Dad- 
dy. (In a whisper as she sticks head 
through open door) Don’t forget the flow- 
ers. 
FATHER (softly): They’re in the car. I'll 
bring them in now, before I go. 

(Janet steps back into kitchen, closing 
door after her. At that moment FRANK, 
dishevelled and grimy, hobbles in. He 
uses his base-ball bat for a cane.) 

FATHER: What? Ball game over so soon, 
Frank? 

Frank (blurts out): Naw. I just quit. 

FaTHER: Walked out on your team, eh? 
What’s the trouble? 

FRANK (gritting his teeth): My ankle. 
(reaches down to rub his left one, then 
suddenly looks up again) Bill Dailey, he 
tripped me just as I was making a beau- 
tiful home run. Did it on purpose, too. 
(Doubles fist) Just wait ’till I get even 
with him! 

FATHER (sets brief-case down and leans 
over): Thought you were kidding. Here, 
let me take a look. We'll unlace your shoe 
Sone (Unlaces and feels) . . . Doesn't 
seem to be swollen very much. (Stands 
again) It'll be all right. Might ask Mother 
to bandage it for you. (Tilts Frank's 
head) Chin up, son. Have to learn to take 
it. All in the game, you know. (He exits, 
right) 

Frank (keeps back the tears): Oh, I 
can take it. I’m not a coward. I can stand 
a little pain. (Makes his way toward kitch- 
en, then calls) Mom! Oh Mom! 
Where are you? 

MorTrHer (behind closed door): Here 
in the kitchen, Frank, frosting the cake 
for tomorrow. (FRANK hobbles out, left.) 


(The theme music plays again as 
Janer enters, back. She is dressed for the 
party and carrys a large ceramic vase, 
filled with water. Softly she walks to table, 
looking back toward kitchen. Then sets 
down vase and arranges magazines, and 
watches the front door. 

(FATHER enters, carrying a huge bou- 
quet of carnations and a suit-box, beau- 
lifully wrapped and bow-tied.) 

Janer (exclaims): Oh, red 


ones! 


(Holds out arms to take flowers.) Here, 
Daddy. 

FatHER (glances around cautiously, as 
he hands Janet the bouquet) Where is 
she now? 

JANET (in a whisper): In the kitchen, 
bandaging Frank’s foot. What’s in the big 
box, Daddy? 

FATHER (sets box on table): Wait and 
see. 

JANET (big-eyed, examines by shaking): 
Something to wear, Ill bet. 

FATHER (pats her shoulder) It’s a se- 
cret. Let her open it herself. (Moves to- 
ward right exit) I’m late. 

JANET: I’ve got to be leaving soon, for 
Betty’s. 

FaTHER: What’s doing at Betty’s? 

Janet: Church school party. My class. 
(Finger to lips and looking toward kitch- 
en) We’re making gift-boxes of home- 
made candy for our mothers. 

FatHEeR: M - m - m - (clears throat) 
Good idea for Father’s Day, too. Before 
you go, help Mother get Judy and Joyce 
ready for bed. 


JANET: Yes, I just gave them their 
baths. < 
FATHER: (calls over his shoulder): 


Good. (Throws kiss as he exits.) "Bye, 
dear! 

(The theme hymn is played softly as 
JANET arranges the carnations. FRANK, 
face and hands washed, limps in from the. 
kitchen and stands looking tward table. 
His left foot is lightly bandaged.) 

FRANK (surprised) What’s the hig idea? 
Whose birthday? 

JANET (impatient): Silly. Nobody’s 
birthday. Tomorrow is Mother’s Day and 
Dad just now 

FRANK (cynically): Why don’t they have 
a son’s day so us boys could get a break? 

JANET (sweetly): Well, you almost got 
a break this evening playing ball, didn’t 
you? (Leans over to examine the foot) 
How does it feel? 

Frank (sinks into big chair): Awful. 
(clenches fists) Wait ’till I lay my fists on 
that Bill Daley for tripping me on that 
home run! I hate him! 


MorHer: (enters from kitchen. She 
wears a simple afternoon dress. In her 
hand she carries a big sock.) Here is one 
of Daddy’s socks, Frank. Better slip it on 
over the bandage for protection. (Hands 
sock to FRANK, sees flowers, walks toward 
table to smell them.) Oh what 
beautiful carnations! 


JANET (proudly hands her the card): 
From Daddy. Flowers and package. 

MoTHER (opens card, reads aloud): Yo 
the one of you from the five of us: Judy, 
Joyce, Janet, Frank and Dad. 

Frank (glumly): I didn’t know I bought 
a present. (Shouts) Hey, my name has 
been forged. 

JANET (bored): Silly! (to Mother, ex- 
citedly) Hurry up and open. I can’t wait. 

Moruer: Neither can I. (With JANET’s 
help opens box) Oh, look! (Holds up a 
handsome, colorful house-coat) Exactly 
what I needed! 

Janet: A house-coat. (holds it for her) 
Here, put it on so we Can see. 

MorHerR (slips into it): ° Fits 
(Turns around) How does it look? 


good. 
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Frank (readily): It’s too long. You'll 
have to cut it off. 

Janet: It’s not a dress, silly, it’s a 
house-coat. (To Mother) Looks wonderful 
on you, Mother. Leave it on so Daddy can 
see it when he comes home. (Glances at 
her wrist watch) Vll have to dash off to 
the party. (Runs to outer door, then calls) 
I gave Judy and Joyce their baths. They’re 
ready for bed. 

MoruerR (calls back): Thanks, Janet. 
Have fun! (turns to Frank) And now let’s 
slip on the big sock over the bandage. 

Frank (eyes still following Janet): Wish 
I could get around fast like that. Just my 
hard luck. (Pauses and looks at his moth- 
er as she slips on the sock) You look like 
you're ready for a party, Mother. 

MoruHer (smiles): I’m glad you can see 
beauty in things and in people, too. 

Frank (explodes): But not in Bill 
Daley! You know, Mother, he didn’t even 
say he was sorry. He meant to trip me. 
(Pauses) He’s mean. Ouch, that 
hurts. 

MorHer (pulls up ottoman): Here, rest 
your foot on this stool. . ... (pause) Give 
yourself about a week and you'll be as 
good as new. 

Frank (exclajms): A week? ...a 
whole week? But how about school? (with 
sudden realization) Oh, Boy! I get a va- 
cation! I'll just have to take a vacation. 

Moruer (during Frank’s speech has 
crossed over to sit on davenport and now 
picks up socks to darn.): We can manage 
that. Daddy can drop you off every morn- 
ing on his way to work. I'll pick you up 
every afternoon as I get Judy, from Kin- 
dergarten. 

Frank (glumly): But Mother, it’s such 
a good chance for a—(shrugs) O well, I 


might have known it wouldn’t work. 
(Watches her) Is that my sock you’re 
darning? 


Moruer (nods) Both heel and toe. 

FRANK (after a pause): Say Mother, 
you never do anything for yourself, do 
you? 

Moruer (eyes down): Don’t have time. 

Frank (still watching): Bills mother 
takes a lot of time for herself. Always go- 
ing places away from home and every- 
thing. But she isn’t as happy as you are. 

Moruer (looks up, suddenly): What 
makes you say that, Frank? 

Frank (hesitates): Oh, she frowns and 
talks cross and yells out at Bill when we’re 
playing ball. 

MorHER (quietly): She does? 

FRANK (continues): Yes, and Bill talks 
awful to his mother, too. 

Morwuer (looks up): 
mean? 

FRANK (emphatically): Oh, just argue 
and argue. Never wants to do anything she 
asks. (After a pause) They must not love 
each other very much. 

MortHer (calmly): You shouldn’t say 


How do you 


that, Frank. They're just hasty without 
realizing it. 
Frank (drawling): Oh yeah... . Well, 


maybe so. (rubs his tummy) I’m sure J 
was hasty eating my dinner before I went 
out to play ball. I'm hungry again. 

Might find something in the 
(FRANK exits to kitchen.) 


MorTHER: 
refrigerator. 
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(Again the theme hymn is played as 
Jupy and Joyce run in, back entrance. 
They wear bath-robes that harmonize with 
MotuHer’s house-coat. Rag dolls are held 
high as the girls, laughing and giggling, 
chase each other around the table. Sud- 
denly, they look at each other and then 
at Mother) 

Jupy and Joyce (sing-song): We want 
a story. We want a story. We want a story. 

(Jupy pulls the child’s chair around 
close to Moruer’s knee, so that she faces 
the audience. Joyce settles herself on the 
davenport against Moruer’s right side. 
Rag dolls hugged, tightly) 

Moruer (lays down mending, sniffs and 
smiles): My, but you girls smell sweet. 
Could it possibly be that you used some 
of Janet’s bath powder? 


Jupy: She told us we could Mommie. I 
dusted Joyce and then Joyce dusted me. 
(The girls giggle and try to tickle each 
other. Meantime, FRANK, unobserved, ap- 
pears in the kitchen doorway, gorging a 
piece of pie. He leans against the door-sill 
and listens until the story gets under way, 
then shrugs his shoulders, steps back into 
the kitchen and closes the door.) 


MortHer: Well, what story shall we 
have tonight, girls? ; 

Jupy: A story about a baby, Mother. 

Joyce: ’Bout a baby, Mommie. 

MorTHER (muses): Let’s see, how about 
a baby and a bath? 

Jupy: You mean a baby taking a bath? 

Moruer: No, I mean a baby in a 
basket and a Princess taking a bath. 


Jupy: I know. A basket floating on the 
river, 
Moruer: That’s right. We’ll have the 


story about Baby Moses. You see, his 
mother and his big sister, Miriam, made a 
basket, strong and with a lid. They tucked 
the baby in. Then they put the basket to 
float on the river. But Miriam wanted to 
be sure that the little one was safe, so she 
hid behind the tall reed grass to watch. 


Jupy: How big was Miriam, Mother? 

Joyce: Bigger than me, Mommie? 

Moruer: Oh yes, she was twelve years 
old, must have been big as Janet. 

Jupy: Go on, Mother. 


Moruer: So while Miriam was hiding 
near the basket, the Princess with her maids 
came down to the river to bathe. And all 
the while Miriam was keeping watch over 
baby brother. She saw the long, flowing 
dress that the Princess wore. She saw her 
jewelry sparkle in the sun, bracelets, neck- 
lace and long ear-rings. Then Miriam saw 
the maids come close. They carried long- 
handled fans and were fanning to keep 
the Princes cool. But Miriam could not 
look long because she had to watch the 
precious basket. 

“Stop here, my maids,’ the tall 
Princess herself was speaking, so near by 
that Miriam could smell the perfumed oils 
the maids carried, “this is the very place 
for my bath.” 

And then it happened. 

“What can that be, floating so near 
the water’s edge?” the Princess leaned 
over and pointed, “looks like a basket.” 

Then she sent one of her maids to get 
it. What a surprise to find a baby hidden 
under the lid! 


‘ples over 


“Td like to keep this baby for my own,” 
the Princess smiled happily, “he is so beau- 
tiful. But I must have a nurse to care ford 
him, at least for a while.” 


Now was Miriam’s chance. She stepped 
right up and asked, “Shall I go and find’ 
a woman to be a-nurse to the child?”’- 

“Yes, go and find a nurse for me.” The 
Princess didn’t ask any questions. “Tell her 
to come and take the baby home with her. | 
I will pay her for caring for him.” i 


Of course, Miriam ran home to get her 
own Mother. And in this way baby Moses 
was cared for. And often when Miriam 
watched her little brother asleep in her 
mother‘s arms, she thought she had never 
seen anything so beautiful in all her life. 

“J didn’t know my Mother was so beau- | 
tiful,” she whispered to herself, “why, she 
is even more beautiful than the Princess!” » 

Jupy (turns to face Morner): And’ 
was she really more beautiful than the 
Princess, Mommie? i 

Moruer: I ‘guess she was, at least to. 
Miriam. 3 

Jupy (stands and looks at Mother): : 
You are beautiful too, Mother. 


MoruHer (hugs them both): That's be-, 
cause you love me. 

(The theme hymn is played again as 
both girls, dragging their dolls behind 
them, exit with MorHer. In so doing. 
Jupy, unnoticed, drops hers (a boy adel 
doll). FRanx hobbles in from kitchen ~ | 


picks up the boy doll, shakes it, holds it 
by the hair while he goes to table ana 
turns on the radio. He listens): 


Rapio Voice . ... . and that just about | 
winds up the base-ball scores over the na~ 
tion for today. Locally, the home team 
lost to the Brayton team. Score 6 to 4 
However, the team .... (FRANK turns 
off radio, frowning. Then he sets doll or 
top of the back of big chair, facing him as 
he stands behind the chair, facing the aud~ 
ience.) 


FRANK (to doll): You would trip me 
up at the ball game, Bill Daley. Just be- 
cause your team was losing. By golly! Ile 
let you have what’s coming to you. (Sock. 
doll a good one with left fist.) There. take 
that! (with right fist) and that! (Doll top~ 
backward into chair. FRAN® 
hears someone approaching, slumps inte 
chair himself on top of doll and pretends 
to be asleep.) 

Jupy (runs in): Where’s my Billy doll® 
(She searches around davenport and unde» 
table. FRANK, meanwhile, pulls doll ouy¥ 
and sets it on arm of his chair.) Oh, there 
you are, Billy doll. Frank is taking, care’ 
of you. (She starts to take doll but FRAN® 
holds tight. Back and forth they tug. Fin- 
ally, in exasperation, Jupy runs toware! 
back exit, crying) Mommie, Frank won’? 
let me have my doll. 

FRANK (pitches doll at Judy's feet) - 
Here, cry-baby. Take your old doll. He's 
no good, anyway. (Jupy grabs doll tightly 
and runs out. At this moment the outeyw 
door opens cautiously and JANET enters. 
holding a small package in ‘her hand.) 

JANET (coming close): Here, FRANK. 
(Empties several pieces of candy into his 
oul-held hands. She herself is chewin 


(Continued on page 35) 
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THEME FOR Marcu: 
Treasure Book” 
The worship services for March are 

planned to help the children appreciate 

the Bible more fully and to lead them to 

"| see that it is a treasure book cherished 
' by people all over the world. It would 

be a helpful expression of the children’s 

interest and gratitude if a special offer- 
ing could be planned to help buy Bibles 
or a Bible for others. You may know 
someone to whom such a gift could be 
given, or the money in any amount could 
be contributed to the American Bible 

Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, 

N. Y. If you plan to do the latter, you 

may decide to use the last service, ‘Bibles 

for Everyone,” earlier in the month so as 
to motivate the giving. 


Several helpful pieces of material are 
available without charge from the Bible 
Society. Send for the story suggested for 
the last week, “They Won’t Feel Lost 
Now.” This tells, in an attractively il- 
lustrated folder, of some Japanese children 
and a Bible colporteur, and you may se- 
cure enough copies so that each child in 
your group may have one to take home. 


On other Sundays you might like to 
send home other children’s story leaflets 
from the same source. Send for “The 
Bible That Rode on a Sled,” the story of 
a gift Bible for a blind boy, and “Some- 
thing to Cheer Him Up,” in which two 
children plan a gift for their soldier 
brother. You may also ask for copies of 
John 14:16 in Braille, and of John 3:16 
in many languages. 

Have available a scroll for the first 
week. It would be interesting to arrange 
a small exhibit of Bibles and Bible helps 
on a table where the children may ex- 
amine them freely. 

Be sure to use an attractive Bible in 
the worship center. The Revised Standard 
Version New Testament, in the light blue 
cover, could well be used. This has the 
most readable page format and is prob- 
ably the New Testament version most 
often used in the department. Search for 
pictures that will be appropriate from week 
to week. 

Songs and music suggested are from 
Hymns for Primary Worship, published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and the Judson Press. 


March 2 


Tueme: The World’s Greatest Book ; 

PreLupE: “Ora pro Nobis,’ 186 

Hymn: “O God, May the Whole World 
Praise Thee,” 161 


*Stratford, Connecticut. 
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By Margaret Clemens McDowell* 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we like to think that all 
around the world today people are prais- 
ing you. In our own country and in many 
lands people are meeting together in 
churches. Boys and girls are listening to 
Bible stories, and are learning more about 
the best way to live. Everywhere people 
are thanking you for your good gifts. Hear 
us now as we sing our thanks, and help us 
to do the things we should. Amen. 


Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee for 
the Night,” 43 


OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: Let us say thank you by bring- 
ing our gifts for the work of our 
church. 

Response after offering is presented: 
‘Dear Father, for Thy Gifts to Me,” 
176 

Tax: ‘The Greatest Book in the World” 

If I should ask you to tell me what 
book is printed in more copies, and sold 
in more copies each year than any other 
book in the world, I wonder if you could 
tell me. (Someone will doubtless say “the 
Bible,’ but if wrong answers are made 
or the children do not know, hold up a 
copy of the Bible.) 

Why do you suppose so many people 
want this book? What makes this book so 
important? (The children may make such 
replies as “The Bible tells about God and 
Jesus.” “It tells us how to live.” “It is 
full of good stories.’’) 

The things you have: said help us to 
understand why the Bible is the greatest 
book in the world. This month we shall 
be thinking especially about this wonder- 
ful book. Let me tell you something about 
how we came to have the Bible. 


Long, long, long ago there were no 
books. People had not learned to make 
books. Indeed, people had not even 
worked out a way to write, and so of 
course there was nothing to read. Then 
fathers and mothers taught their children 
by telling them stories. Many villages had 
story tellers who told stories to all the 
people, big and little. In the evening 
people would gather around the camp- 
fire to listen to the story teller. Some of 
the earliest stories in the Bible were told 
in this way. “They are wonderful stories,” 
the people would say. “We must. never 
forget them, for they tell us about God.” 
(If you have a picture of an ancient 
story teller, show it.) 

Years went on, and the people learned 
to write and to read. Then these wonder- 
ful stories were written down. God’s good 
laws and rules for living were written 
down too. Some people made up poems 
and songs of praise, and these were writ- 
ten down, so that people would not forget 
them. 

But there were no books such as we 
know today. First the people wrote on 
stones and on tablets made of clay. Then 
they learned to make kinds of paper from 
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reeds and from animal skins. They rolled 
up their “paper” on two sticks and made 
a scroll. (Show a scroll.) 

When Jesus was a boy he learned to 
read from a scroll. All the scrolls had to 
be written by hand, so there weren’t many 
of them, and they were very precious. 
Children could not have books of their 
own, so they learned by heart much that 
was written in the scrolls. 


After the story of Jesus had been writ- 
ten by several men, people learned how 
to cut pages and sew them together to 
make books. Now all parts of the Bible 
were gathered together into a very big 
book. But still all the writing or printing 
had to be done by hand, and so only a 
few people could have Bibles. 


_ And then one day a man in Germany 
invented a way to print by machine. For 
the very first time the Bible was printed 
on a printing press. As the years went 
on, more and more Bibles were printed, 
in more and more languages. Now more 
Bibles are printed each year than any 
other book in the world. Nearly every- 
one can have a Bible, and can read it in 
his own language. _ 


We have had Bibles in our own lan- 
guage, English, for 570 years. The one 
most people now have in their homes - 
was written about 350 years ago. Many 
of the words in it do not mean the same 
now as they did when they were first 
printed. During the past fifteen years a 
group of men called Bible scholars, who 
know more about the Bible than anyone 
else, have written it over again in the 
kind of English we use today. We al- 
ready have the New Testament in this 
Revised Standard Version. Next Septem- 
ber the Old Testament will be published, 
too. There will be meetings and celebra- 
tions all over the country, because every- 
one is so glad to have the whole Bible in 
words just as accurate and easy to un- 
derstand as it is possible to make them. 


Porm: “Let Us Be Thankful for Our 
Books,” 120. Read or recited by an 
older child. 

Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You,” 
117 


CLosinc REMINDER: Suggest to the chil- 
dren that during the week they think 
about some Bible story that they like. 
Tell them that you will call on several 
to tell stories next week. 


March 9 

Tueme: “A Book of Stories That Are 
True” 

PreLUDE: Music of Hymn No. 29 in 


Hymns for Primary Worship 
Hymn: “The Lord Hath Done Great 

Things for Us,” 29 
CONVERSATION: About great things that 

God has done 
PRAYER OF THANKS 
Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 

119 
LEADER: 

(Ask the children to recall some of the 
things they learned last week about the 
Bible. ) 

The Bible is divided into two important 
parts. One part tells what happened be- 
fore Jesus came. It is called the Old 
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Testament. The other part tells about 

Jesus, and what happened after he was 

born. It is called the New Testament. 

(Take a Bible in your hands and show 

the divisions. ) 

In both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments there are many wonderful stories. 
Some of you are ready to tell Bible stories 
today. After we listen to each one, we 
shall find out whether it is in the Old 
or the New Testament. ; 

Biste Srories: Told by the children as 
planned last week. After each one help 
the children to decide from which part 
of the Bible it comes. Stories told by 
primary children are usually very brief, 
so there should be time for several. If 
you do not have time for all who wish 
to tell stories, you may suggest that 
others can be told next week. 


Porm: “For Thy Great Book of Stories,” 
118 

Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You,” 
117 

OFFERING 

CLostnc REMINDER: Recall the second 
stanza of “The Bible Is a Treasure 
Book.” Suggest that next week the 
children be prepared to share Bible 


verses that remind us of lovely things, 
or that are good rules for living. 

Hymn: “Our Church Helps Us to Wor- 
ship God,” 106 


March 16 

THEME: “A Book of Verses Old and 
New” 

PretupE: “Our Church Helps Us to 


Worship God,” 106 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 122:1 


Prayer: Dear Father God, we are truly 
glad when we can come into our church. 
We like to meet here with our friends 
to work and learn and worship, and to 
listen to stories from the Bible. We 
give thanks this morning for our church. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Our Church Helps Us to Wor- 
ship God” 
STORIES: 


If there was too little time last week 
to hear all the children who were ready 


to tell Bible stories, there should be an 
opportunity now. 

Or the leader or a teacher may tell 
“The Prize Bible” from Stories about the 
Book of Books, by Grace McGavran. This 
tells of a little girl in India who was 
awarded the first Bible printed in her 
dialect, and who found a happy way to 
share her treasure with her schoolmates. 


Poem: “The Bible Helps Me,” 116. Read 
or recited by an older child. 
Hymn: ‘The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 

119 
LEADER: 

We have been learning that the Bible 
is a wonderful treasure book. We have 
been taking out of the book stories that 
are treasure. There are other treasures 
for us to find. Our song tells us: (Recite 
first verse of “The Bible Is a Treasure 
Book.’ ) 

Would you like to share with us some 
of the Bible treasures that you know? 


Brst—E VersEs WE Know AnD Love: Let 
the children contribute as planned last 
week. Do not let this be merely a 
thoughtless recital of verses. In each 
case pause to comment on the verse’s 
meaning. Some help us to think of 
God’s wonderful gifts to us; some re- 
mind us that he has planned a beautiful 
world for us to enjoy; some tell us that 
he expects us to be thoughtful of oth- 
ers; some are good rules to remember 
in work and play. 


PRAYER of thanks for the Bible 


Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You,” 
117 

OFFERING 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 


Father’s Gare,” 32 


March 23 


Tueme: A Book for Today 

PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter Is Past,” 20 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 118:24 

Hymn: “Lo, the Winter Is Past” 

Prayer of thanks for signs of spring. 

Hymn: “The Lord Hath Done Great 
Things for Us,” 29 

LEADER: ‘This month we have been think- 
ing about the Bible. The words of this 
wonderful book were written long, long 


HELPS to Teach STEWARDSHIP 
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1 
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——————-__ diameter 1% in. 


Each. wen 2c 
100 . . $6.50 
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Gem Bank No. 4. Popular 
and attractive globe bank 
with plastic base and top. 
Size 334x3 in. $1.60 


Church Bank. Heavy, durable, semi- 
vitreous china bank 64% x34 x64 in. 
in size. Enameled white, light blue roof 
and gold trimmed windows. Slot in 
back and felt 
bottom covering 
holes for remov- 
ing coins. $3.00, 
Postpaid $3.30 


Catalog shows and 
describes other 

“STEWARDSHIP” 
items. Sent FREE! 


Inlay Dime Collectors. Blank cover 
suitable for your own printing or rubber 
stamping. Folded, 34x54. Prices per 100. 
10 dime $2.50 
20 dime $3.50 


30 dime $4.50 
60 dime $5.50 


Request Free Catalog Showing Full Line of Sunday School Supplies 


Order from your dealer today or direct 


10 S.Wabash Ave., Dept.53, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You,*” 


ago, but the Bible is a book for today 
too. How does the Bible help us.today? 
(Lead the children to recall that 1 
helps us to know about God and Jesus; 
its stories and teachings show us what _ 
is right to do; and many of its beautiful 
verses, such as the two used in the” 
hymns above, help us to worship.) 


-117 
OFFERING 
Srory: 

A Brste ror Aunt MAMIE 
~ It was Saturday afternoon, and the” 
Carver children, Ralph, Jean and small 
Lucy, seemed to have run out of things 
to do. : 

“Tm tired of playing,’ said Jean. ' 

“So am I,” said Ralph. “I'll tell you. 
Let’s ask Mother if we can go to see 
Aunt Mamie.” é 

Aunt Mamie, as all the children in the 
neighborhood called her, lived alone in 
a tiny house down the road. Everyone — 
loved Aunt Mamie. She always had a } 
smile of welcome when the children} 
stopped to see her, and she could tell 
the most wonderful stories. And usually 
there were some cookies that Aunt Ma-- 
mie said just ought to be eaten before’ 
they got stale. : 

Soon the Carver children were on. 
their way, Ralph carrying carefully a jar_ 
of homemade soup that Mother said she 
wanted Aunt Mamie to sample. As they 
came to the house the children saw Aunt 
Mamie sitting on her tiny enclosed porch. 
Her head was bent over a book that she 
was holding close to her eyes. She shook 
her head and put the. book on the table. 
The children were close to the door now. 
They saw Aunt Mamie take her handker-_ 
chief and wipe a tear from her cheek. 
What could be the matter with cheerful, 


-happy Aunt Mamie? : < 


Jean pushed the door buzzer and Aunt 
Mamie jumped. When she saw the three™ 
children at the door she hurried to let 
them in. 

“Bless you,” she cried, “I just need you 
to cheer me up! Come on in.” 

“Why do you need cheering up, Aunt 
Mamie?” asked Jean as Ralph took the 
jar of soup to the kitchen. 

“Well,” said Aunt Mamie, “J shouldn't. 
I have so much to be thankful for. But my 
eyes are getting old I guess, and I find it 
pretty hard to read the fine print in my- 
Bible. It makes me sad not to be able 
to read the wonderful words in this book.” 
And Aunt Mamie smiled as she broke 
into an old, old song: ‘ 


‘Beautiful words, wonderful 

Wonderful words of life.’ 

“That's what you find in the Bible, 
you know. Wonderful words of life.” 

‘““Maybe you need your glasses changed,” 
said Ralph. 

“No, it’s not that. I had them changed 
a week ago,” said Aunt Mamie. “The 
doctor said I just shouldn’t expect to read 
small print any more. But don’t look so 
serious. After all, I have a great many 
of the Bible stories and verses stored up 
in my heart. 

“And now what shall we do? Ralph, 
you get the little chair for Lucy, and the 
big rag doll for her to hold. Jean, there 
are some cookies on the kitchen table. 
Bring them in, will you? They really 
ought to be eaten before they get stale. 
And when we all get settled, how about 
some stories?” 

The children had such a good time | 
that they stayed almost an hour. No one 
could tell stories like Aunt Mamie. She 


’ 


words. 
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told several from the Bible, and two about 
boys and girls like themselves. 

It was while they were on their way 
home that Jean remembered the tear on 
Aunt Mamie’s cheek, and how sad she 
looked when she closed her Bible. 

“Aunt Mamie is going to feel pretty 
bad if she can’t read her Bible every day,” 
she said. 

“She ought to have a Bible printed in 
large type,” said Ralph. “I’m sure they 
come that way. I wonder how much one 
would cost.” 


“Easter is coming in two weeks,” said 
Jean, her eyes shining. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could get her a Bible 


for Easter? I have fifty-five cents in my 
bank.” 
“I have a dollar,” said Ralph slowly. 


“I was going to get a musical horn for 


said little Lucy 
“That 


“Have two pennies,” 
suddenly. 

Jean hugged her small sister. 
will help,” she said. 

At dinner that night they told Mother 
and Daddy about Aunt Mamie and their 
plan to get a Bible in large print. 

“What will one cost, Daddy?” asked 
Ralph. “Can we do it?” 

“T don’t know exactly what one would 
cost,’ said. Daddy. ‘“‘A dollar and fifty- 
seven cents will go a long way. I think 
Mother and I would like to do the rest 
if you will let us in on the plan too.” 

“That will be wonderful!” cried Jean. 

“Next Saturday we'll go into town and 
pick out the Bible,” said Mother. ‘I 
know they have some printed in good 
large type in the book store.” 

“Lucy buy a Bible,” cried Lucy, wav- 


And that is why on Easter Sunday af 


ernoon the Carver children visited Au 


Mamie again. This time Jean was c 
rying a package wrapped in white pape) 


and tied with yellow ribbon. 


When Aunt Mamie opened it she ae 
the pages of the Bible quickly, and he) 


face broke into a happy smile. 


“Why, it is wonderful!” she cried. j 
can read it easily. It doesn’t hurt m 


eyes at all. Bless you for such a beautif 
gift!” : | 
And as the Carver children started 


home they could hear Aunt Mamie singh 
shappily, 
“Words of life and beauty, 1 
Teaching us our duty, } 
Beautiful words, wonderful words, 
Wonderful words of life.” 


my bike, but I don’t really need it. Let’s ing her arms. Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 
talk to Mother and Daddy at dinner “Yes, dear,” smiled Mother. “You may 119 : 
time.” go too.” : 

March 30 

TuHeMe: The Bible for Everyone 

PRELUDE: ‘“Novellette,’ 191 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100: 1,2,4 


Hymn: “O God, May the Whole World 
Praise Thee,” 161 


CONVERSATION AND PRAYER: Discus: 
briefly with the children their reason) 
for wanting to thank God and _ praise 
him. Sum up their suggestions in a 
prayer of thanks. 


“The Bible Is a Ercan Book,’ 


More Religious 
Leaders choose 
American Optical 
Projectors 


Hymn: 
119 


LEADER: 

We have been fueiine about this treas- 
ure book, the Bible, and the ways in which 
it helps us. We have learned that more 
Bibles are printed each year than any 
other book. We have found out that the 
Bible is printed in many, many differen? 
languages so that people in many land: 
and countries can read it in their own 
language. 

But still there aren’t enough Bibles te 


go around. The American Bible Society 
i Cc 3 Oo O New York works hard to print Bibles | 
It sends people all over the world to sel? 


and give Bibles to people who want them 
PROJECTOR 


It publishes Bibles that blind people car 
FOR SLIDES AND FILMSTRIP 


the Superb 


read with their fingertips. 

Where does the Bible Society get the 
money for all this work? Boys and girl» 
and men and women send money to help. 
Some gifts are big, and some are little. 
Some boys and girls in Bridgeport, Con~ 
necticut, saved enough money to buy # 
Bible for a blind girl. Children in Pasa - 
dena, California, earned and saved oves 
$200 to buy Bibles for Christians in Japan 
Children in Massachusetts gave up pop. 
sicles and candy and movies and saved) 
$1,000 to send Bibles to many people in 
many countries. | 


Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You” 


Srory: “They Won't Feel Lost Now.’ 
From a leaflet published by the Ameri- 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 
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. instantaneous 
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. 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than most projectors with double above. ) | 
the wattage. For literature or the name of your nearest AO OFFERING | 
distributor, write Dept. Prayer: Dear Father, we are glad fox 


the Bible and its wonderful teachings 


We wish that all people everywhere 
e might have Bibles to read. Help us te 
American (Ap) Optical do our share to send Bibles arounel 
eee ae the world, we pray. Amen. 
Hymn: “We Will Send the Message 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION—PROJECTORS CHELSEA 50, MASS. Far,” 147 
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Tueme FOR Marcu: We Remember Jesus’ 


Life and Work 


For the Leader: 


During the Lenten season the Christian 
world focuses its attention on the life of 
Christ. For juniors it‘ might be helpful to 
think of Jesus’ great teachings as found in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Here to a very 
marked degree we find the real spirit of 
Jesus’ life and work. The services have 


| been planned quite simply. You may wish 


|to add poetry or stories which seem ap- 
propriate to you or change the content of 
‘the services to suit your group. 


For the first week it is suggested that 


, you plan to use slides illustrating the hymn, 


“We Would See Jesus.” The slides men- 
tioned or others showing the same scenes 
may be in your church’s audio-visual col- 
lection. If you cannot use slides, large 
teaching pictures of the same _ subjects 
could be used very effectively. 

The worship center may be kept just 


“| about the same for the entire month al- 


though you will want to use as much vari- 


| ety as possible in flowers. A large framed 


picture, Sallman’s or Hofmann’s head of 
Christ, a Bible open to the Sermon on the 
Mount, candles if desired, offering plates, 
and flowers will make a very lovely wor- 
ship center. By March there should be 
flowering shrubs and blossoms in many lo- 
calities. If the juniors have planted bulbs 
for Easter, these may be placed on the wor- 
ship table so that the children can watch 
their progress from week to week. 

All music and hymns not otherwise in- 
dicated will be found in Hymns for Junior 
Worship, Westminster or Judson Press. 


March 2 
TuHemMe: “We Would See Jesus’ 


Worsuip CENTER: If slides are going to 
be used you will have to have the screen 
in the front of the room. You could ar- 
range a worship center to one side, plac- 
ing an open Bible, candles, flowers, etc. 
on a table. If you use pictures instead 
of slides, you may arrange them in the 
front of the room as you talk about 
them. 

PRELUDE: “Temper My Spirit” 
Wilbur Conant 

Catt To Worsuip: “Sabbath Prayer” 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


LEADER: 

One day some Greeks came to Philip, 
one of Jesus’ disciples and said, “Sir, we 
would see Jesus.” It was another way of 
saying, ““‘We would like to see Jesus. Will 
you. take us to him?’ Unfortunately we 
know very little about the rest of this 
story. We do know that Philip went and 
told Andrew and together they went and 
told Jesus that there were some Greeks. or 
Gentiles waiting to see him. We feel quite 
certain that these Greeks had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with Jesus. Perhaps there 


by Grace 


*Associate Secretary and Supervisor Weekday 
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. 


were things that puzzled them. Perhaps 
Jesus helped them to understand more 
clearly. Perhaps they, too, became his 
followers. Since then many people have 
said, “We would see Jesus.” 

Today with song and picture and story 
we are going to think of Jesus’ life. We, 
too, would see Jesus. We will see him as 
we think of the way he lived and worked. 
We will see several pictures of Jesus as dif- 
ferent artists have painted him. Sometimes 
we are little confused when we see several 
different paintings of Jesus. We wonder 
which is really Jesus. Of course, no one 
really knows how Jesus looked because no 
pictures were painted of him in those days. 
Each artist has painted as he thinks Jesus 
might have looked. Sometimes the pictures 
are quite different. But each artist has also 
shown the kind of person Jesus was. Each 
has found a way to show Jesus’ kindness 
and goodness, his spirit of love and help- 
fulness. We can notice this in all the pic- 
tures we see of Jesus. 


Hymn: Ist stanza of “We Would See 
Jesus” (found in Singing Worship and 
several other hymnals, also printed in 
some of the junior curriculum material.) 

SLIDE or Picture: “Holy Night’ by Cor- 
reggio (Slide Cc 62, S V E’) 

Scripture: Luke 2:15-17, Matthew 2:10, 
11 (read by a junior) 

LEADER: When we think of Jesus’ life, we 
remember the humble but lovely story of 
his birth. We think of shepherds kneel- 
ing and wise men offering rich gifts. It 
is good for us to ask ourselves, “Have 
we honored the Babe of Bethlehem by 
bringing our gifts and love to him? In 
the days since Christmas have we hon- 
ored Jesus in our daily living?” This is 
the gift which he wants the most of all. 


Hymn: 2nd stanza of “We Would See 
Jesus” 

SLE or Picture: “Happy Playmates in 
Nazareth” by Margaret Tarrant or 


Briggs, “The Workshop at Nazareth” 
(Slide Cc 484*) 

Scripture: Luke 2:40 (read by a junior) 

LEADER: “Light of the village life from 
day to day.” Those are the words we 
just sang about the boy, Jesus. Jesus 
must have been the bright spot in the 
life of his friends in Nazareth. In this 
picture the artist has shown him as a 
strong young boy doing an errand for 
Joseph. How eagerly the village chil- 
dren run to greet him as he passes down 
the street. We can tell that Jesus is 
their friend. 

Hymn: 3rd stanza of “We Would See 
Jesus” 

SLIDE oR PICTURE: 
Mount” by Elsie Anna Wood 
Ha 286") 

ScRIPTURE: 
a junior) 

LEADER: Great crowds often gathered on 
the hillside to hear Jesus preach. He 
talked to them about the things they 
understood, the birds of the air, the 
flowers of the field. As he talked, he 


“The Sermon on the 
(Slide 


Matthew 6:25-30 (read by 


iSociety for Visual Education Slides, available 


from denominational bookstores or from the So- 
ciety at 5 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


helped them to understand more clearly 
God’s love and care for them. 

Hymn: 4th stanza of “We Would See 
Jesus” 

StweE or Picture: “Jesus the Healer” by 
Elsie Anna Wood (Slide Ha 285’) 
There are others showing Jesus’ work 
of healing by Hole and Ortlip. 

Scripture: Matthew 4:23-25 (read by 
an older junior) 

LEADER: How patient and kind Jesus was 
with all those who needed his help! 
That is why people kept coming to him 
bringing the sick and troubled ones that 
he might help them. Here the artist has 
shown Jesus in his great work of heal- 
ing. 

Hymn: 
Jesus” 

SLwe or Picture: “Christ and the Fish- 
ermen” by Zimmerman (Slide Cc482’) 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 4:18-22 

LeaperR: The artist has pictured these two 
strong fishermen, James and John, as 
they look into the eyes of Jesus. They 
are going to leave their fishing business 
and their father to follow Him. These 
men gave up a lot to become followers 
of Jesus. Let us think of our own lives. 
In what ways have we been willing to 
follow Jesus? (Pause) In what ways 
might we try harder to be good fol- 
lowers of Jesus? (Pause) Let us each 
pray our own prayer silently asking God 
to help us as we try to follow Jesus’ way 
of life. 

Smrent Prayer: (Closed by leader) 

Prayer Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” 


March 9 


THEME: Jesus said, 
Required” 
Worsuip CENTER: Sallman’s or Hof- 
mann’s head of Christ arranged with a 
Bible open to Matthew, chapter 5, can- 
dles, offering plates, flowers, or growing 
plants. 
PRELUDE: 
nant 
Catt To WorsHIP: 


5th stanza of “We Would See 


“Do More Than Is 


“Temper My Spirit” by Co- 


“Sabbath Prayer” 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (stanzas 
3, 4, and 5) 
LEADER: 


Last week we talked about a picture 
called, “The Sermon on the Mount.” In 
our Bible the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew are called “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” Some people think 
Jesus spoke all these things at one time; 
others believe that these sayings were 
taken from many of Jesus’ talks or ser- 
mons and put together in this form. I 
like to think that these sayings are parts 
of many sermons. There is so much in 
each verse that whole sermons and long 
stories have been written about many of 
them. I am going to read a few verses to 
you. As I am reading, try to think of 
what Jesus meant by these words. 
Scripture: Matthew 5:40-42 
LEADER: 

What was Jesus telling people to do? 
(Allow time for comment and discussion.) 
Yes, Jesus was saying, “Go a little farther 
than is required. Do more than you have 
to do.” Jesus’ way was never an easy 
way. When he spoke these words, people 
must have been very surprised. It was the 
law that a Roman soldier could compel 
a Hebrew man or boy to carry his pack 
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Warner Sallman, America’s 


leading contemporary Christian 
artist, has: just painted a new 
concept of the Savior. It is a 
children 


portrayal that and 
teachers and friends of children 
love: very much. 

“Teach Me Thy Way” shows 
us the Christ of love and truth 
who understands the eager and 
simple faith of children; who 
taught us that men must humble 
themselves and become as. little 
children to enter the Kingdom 
6f God. 

Beautiful reproductions in 
full. color are available in a 
variety of sizes, on heavy linen- 
finish stock, framed or un- 
framed. A wonderful gift on any 
occasion; for the home, school, 


or church! 
= Wa met Vredd 


P° RO BAU VCE tees 
for one mile. 


How the people hated that 
law, but they had to obey it. When Jesus 
said, “If someone makes you go a mile 
with him, go two miles instead,” some 
of the people must have just laughed out 


loud. Who would ever offer to walk a 
second mile with a hated Roman soldier? 
Nevertheless, people must have gone away 
wondering about the things Jesus said. 
Why did he say such things? I am going 
to tell you a story which is not in the 
Bible, but it is a story. that might have 
happened. 

Story: “The Second Mile” by Truman 

B. Douglass, (found in The Story Teller 
Relig s Education by Jeanette 
Perkins Brown, The Pilgrim Press, 
1951) 

If this book is not available, you may 
have access to the recordings from The 
Greatest Story Ever Told. There is a 
version of “The Second Mile” similar 
to the one mentioned above. However, 
you would have to allow almost a half 
hour for the records. 


in u 


PRAYER: 

Dear God, our Father, as we think of 
the things Jesus asked us to do, we know 
that they are hard, that they will always 
be hard for us to do. Sometimes it is so 
hard to do the things we have to do 
without offering to do more. However, we 
know that Jesus’ way is a good way. We 
love Jesus and want to do the things he 
asks us to do. We know that it was only 
when the boy in the story offered to go 
the second mile that he found a friend in- 
stead of an enemy. Make us brave enough 
to try to do the things Jesus has asked us 
to do. We pray in his name. Amen 
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“T Would Be True” 
March 16 


THEME: Jesus said, “Do Not Sound a 
Trumpet” 

WorsHiIp CENTER: Same as last week 

PRELUDE: ‘““Temper My Spirit” by Co- 
nant 

Catt To Worsuip: “Sabbath Prayer” 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

LeapER: “As You Think in Your Heart” 
Over and over Jesus kept telling people 

that the important thing was how they 


Hymn: 


felt in their hearts. “You have heard it 
said, ‘Thou shalt not kill Jesus would 
say, “but I say unto you, ‘Be careful 


about being angry with your brother.’ ” 
It’s jealousy and anger that lead to killing. 
It’s the little evil thought that leads to 
the terrible things we call crime. The way 
we feel in our hearts very, very im- 
portant. 

Jesus must have often seen people mak- 
ing their gifts at the Temple. Some of 
these people were very proud of the big 
gifts they could make. They were always 
careful to see that others noticed the fine 
gifts they put into the money box that 
stood near the door of the Temple. Some- 
times the arrival of a wealthy nobleman 
would be announced by the blowing of a 
trumpet. Then he would proceed to make 
his gift so that all could see. He had his 
reward in the praise men gave him. “Isn't 
that a fine gift? Isn't he a good, generous 
man?” people would murmur. 

“But don’t you be like that,” Jesus 
taught. “Do not seek the praise of men 
ar your reward. Rather, seek the praise 
of your Father who is in heaven. When 
you give alms or a gift to charity, give 


is 


because you want to share with someone ;) 
give because you really want to help. If- 
you are giving just to be seen of men, 
your gift is worthless because it does not 
come from a loving heart.” 

In Jesus’ day there were many people 
who liked to stand in the synagogues and 
on the street corners and pray out loud) 
just so others would notice them and think 
how good they were. 
Jesus to see people misusing prayer in this 
way. He called such people hypocrites. 
Hypocrites are people who pretend to be 
one thing when they are really something 
else. These people gave an impression of 
being very good or “religious” as it were, 
but in their hearts there were selfish and 
often evil thoughts. Jesus had a way of 
understanding what was in people’s hearts 
and minds, 

He said, “Do not pray as the hypocrites 
do, for they want to be seen and praised 
by men. When you want to pray, find a 
quiet place where you can really talk 
with God. That is real prayer.” 


I am sure that Jesus did not mean that 
we should never pray in public places. 


It must have hurt ¥ 


——————EEee ae 


There are times when we can all pray” 


together as one person leads the prayer 
and the rest of us follow with our thoughts. 
Jesus meant that prayer is talking with | 
God and that we must never pray just 
to win the approval and praise of others. 
Let us read from the Bible the words 
Jesus spoke about the way we should give ; 
and the way we should pray. 
Scripture: Matthew 6:1-15 
vised Standard Version) 


Hymn: “I Want to Be a Christian” 
SmceENT Prayer: (Directed by Leader) 
March 23 


TuHeme: Jesus said, “Get Rid of Your 
Own Faults First” 

Worsuip CENTER: 
vious Sundays 


Same as_used on pre- 


PRELUDE: “Temper My Spirit” by Co- 
nant 

Catt To WorsuHip: “Sabbath Prayer” 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race” 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (3rd 


stanza only) 


LEADER: “What Are Your Own Faults?” 

Do other people do things that annoy 
you? Is it easy for you to point out the 
faults of your friends? Does Jane always 
talk too loud? Does Jack always butt in 
when someone else is telling a story? 
Does Joyce always try to get the biggest 
of everything and does Sally always push 
in ahead of others? Does Tom boast and 
brag too much? You have probably often 
noticed these and many other faults in 
your friends. But do you think much 
about your own faults? We all have 
them, you know. Sometimes the things 
which annoy us the most in others are 
the very worst faults that we, ourselves, 
have. This seems strange, but often it is 
all too true. 

Jesus understood people very well. He 
knew how anxious they were to find 
fault with one another but how little at- 
tention they paid to their own faults.. He 
wanted them to see how foolish it was to 
go around finding fault with their friends 
when they might have the same or an 
even worse fault. He used words that 
made a very amusing picture. There must 
have been a merry twinkle in his eye and 
a smile around his lips as he said, “Why 
are you so worried about the little speck 
or splinter which is in your friend’s eye 
when there is a great big log or beam in 
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ur own eye? How can you say to your 
iend, ‘Let me pull that speck out of 
ur eye, when you have a huge log in 
“four own eye? You foolish one! First 
et rid of the log which is in your own 
ye; then you will be able to see clearly 
© take the tiny speck from your friend’s 


“onsidered themselves very good because 
*fhey kept so many laws, brought a woman 
“fo Jesus and explained that she had done 
dh, very great wrong. According to the 
Jaw of that day her*punishment should 
“hoe stoning. Jesus looked at the woman; 
hen he looked at the smug expressions on 
Mithe faces of her accusers and said, “Let 
the person who is without sin be the first 
“jone to throw a stone.” Of course, no one 
‘}could throw a stone. Then one by one 
aithose Pharisees, with very sheepish looks 
‘‘}on their faces, "slipped quietly away until 


the woman stood alone with Jess) eeblas 
4jno one condemned you?” he asked. ‘No 
«fone, Lord,” replied the woman. “Then I 
y}will not condemn you,” said Jesus. ‘Go 


.}in peace, and do not sin any more.” 
Yes, Jesus understood people very well. 
i}Because he understood them and knew 
ijthat it was often hard for them to be 
| their best, he was willing to forgive them. 
‘|}He did not criticize them for their mis- 
e}itakes. Surely he expects us to do the 
/same. 

-|ScripTURE: Matthew 7: 

Standard Version) 

Hymn: ‘Following Christ” 


1-5 (Revised 


q 
‘Prayer: Dear Father in heaven, it is so 
easy for us to see many faults in others 
and forget all about our own short- 
comings! Please help us to try hard 
to overcome our own faults. Help us 
to be honest with ourselves and to try 
to work to overcome the faults that 
keep us from being our best selves. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


'March 30 


THEME: Jesus said, 
mies” 
WorsHIp CENTER: 

Sundays 
PRELUDE: 

nant 
Catt To Worsuip: “Sabbath Prayer” 
Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (3rd, 4th, 

and 5th stanzas) 
LEADER: 

We have said before that Jesus’ teach- 
ings were hard teachings. It is hard to 
live according to the Golden Rule be- 
cause it is hard to really treat people the 
way we, ourselves, would like to be treated. 
It is always hard to turn the other cheek 
instead of fighting back. It is hard to go 
the second mile, to do something over 
and above what is required or expected of 
us. But these are not the very hardest 
things Jesus taught. Let us hear another 
of his great teachings from what is called 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” 


ScripTtuRE: Matthew 5:43-48 


LeaperR: “He Loved His Enemies” 
“Love your enemies. Pray for those who 
persecute or mistreat you.” It is very hard 
to follow a teaching like that, especially 
when our country is at war and certain 
people are therefore considered our ene- 
mies. However, if we are going to try to 
be true followers of Jesus, we must try to 
follow all of his teachings. We must learn 
that it is only the evil acts and wrong 
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“Love Your Ene- 
Same as on previous 


“Temper My Spirit” by Co- 


deeds that we should hate; the people who 
do wrong are still to be loved. God loves 
people even when they are doing wrong. 
He wants them to stop the wrong, but he 
loves them just the same. Jesus said that 
we should always try to be like our Father 
who is perfect. 

If Jesus had just given those fine say- 
ings and then continued to live as the 
rest of us live, we would not think so 
much about his teachings. The wonderful 
thing about Jesus was that he not only 
preached great sermons, he lived up to 
every sentence he spoke. 

During the next few weeks the whole 
Christian world will be thinking of Jesus’ 
last days here on the earth. People will 
remember the brave way he was willing to 
die. Even in the terrible pain of an ago- 
nizing death, Jesus lived up to this hard 
teaching he had given his friends. You 
will remember how Jesus looked down 
from the cross at those who were laughing 
and jeering and making fun of his suffer- 


ing. Those people were certainly his ene- 
mies. He looked at them and then prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Jesus never asked us to 
do anything that he was not more than 
willing to do himself. Perhaps that is one 
reason why we respect his teachings so 
much. Perhaps that is one reason why we 
should like so much to follow Jesus’ brave 
way of living. 


PRAYER: 
Our Father, in heaven, as we think of 
Jesus’ wonderful life, we know that we 


must disappoint you many times. Some- 
times we know the right thing to do, but 
we are afraid someone will make fun of 
us for doing it. Sometimes we are not 
brave enough to try to do the right. For- 
give us, Father, when we fail, and help 
us to try more and more to follow Jesus’ 
teachings, for we pray in his name. Amen. 
Hymn: “I Want to Be a Christian’ 
(Sung as a prayer) 


by Josephine Z. Nichols* 


THEME.FOR MARCH: 
in Other Ways 


To Those Who Plan the Worship: 


You remember that during the last two 
months you have studied the Isaiah pat- 
tern of worship and tried to use it cre- 
atively in your own services. Now you 
are going to see some new ways of worship 
which actual groups like yours have 
worked out. You can see if these groups 
follow the six points of the Isaiah outline. 
Perhaps some do without planned inten- 
tion! On each Sunday of March we shall 
give some group’s planned worship.. We 
will see how a group tried to come close 
to an understanding of God. None of these 
services is considered perfect by the group 
that made it. They are trying week by 
week to improve. 


Note that the fourth Sunday, March 23, 
includes an Easter dramatization within 
its plan. Decide ahead whether you will 
merely read the play on that date, or 
whether you will give it as a play then, 
on Palm Sunday or on Easter. It will be 
mentioned in the suggestions again for 
Palm Sunday, April 6. 

If you are doing any kind of handcraft 
for others for Easter, turn now to the 
service for March 30. Perhaps on that 
date you can dedicate what you have 
prepared. If not, discuss all kinds of 
worship experiences and see what your 
group wants to do in developing some of 
your own. Ask God to guide your dis- 
cussion. 

Read all of the services before you plan 
your own. 


Worshipping God 


*Curriculum writer, Columbus, Ohio. 
iThe five worship services of March were de- 


veloped by groups known personally to the 
writer in _ Springfield, Massachusetts and Colum- 
bus, 


junior High Department ; 


March 2 ‘ 


THEME: Remembering Vespers 


ExpLANaTION for Leader: ,, 

Today we are using a worship service 
prepared by a committee of young people 
who had been to summer camp and who 
had loved the vesper service, the “sings” 
and the prayer time at morning watch. 
Some in the group had not been to 
camp, but all had worshipped in a nearby 
park on Easter morning or by the town 
lake in the twilight of a summer Sunday 
evening. 

“Remember your happiest memories of 
beautiful out-of-door worship experiences,” 
advised the leader, as they began this 
simple but harmonious service. 

They sang hymns which were their 
favorites, bringing up memories of camp 
and conference time. You may change 
their list. They sat around an open fire- 
place in the pastor’s study. Perhaps you 
can have this experience in fireglow or 
candlelight or in the rays of the setting 
sun. 


Hymns: (They used well-known verses) 

“Day Is Dying in the West” 

“Hear Us, Our Father” 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” 
“O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” 

“TI Would Be True” 

“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Scripture: (Familiar verses that all could 
repeat without turning up lights or 
hunting Bibles) Psalms 1, 23, and 100; 
Lord’s Prayer; verses: Psalms 46:10a, 
John 3:16, Matthew 5:16. 

CLosinc CircLe: (Each person, crossing 
his arms, left arm over right, joined 
hands with his immediate neighbors.) 


They repeated their favorite benedic- 
tion, Numbers 6: 24-26. 


March 9 


THEME: Including God in Our Circle 
EXPLANATION FOR LEADER: 
Here is a more formal, though a simple 
service, developed by another of our young 
peoples’ groups. This particular inter- 
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mediate group felt that they wanted to 
“cut out the giggling’ as they went to 
their worship experience. In talking over 
how this might be done, some of the mem- 
bers decided that not enough of thé group 
thought of worship as more than a form. 
They hoped to turn it into an experience. 
Their first step was to move from their 
recreation hall into the church auditorium. 
It was a big room and the group seemed 
lost in the space, so they formed a semi- 
circle of chairs in front of the altar. In 
this particular church the altar held a 
brass cross and two candlesticks. Your 
worship center in church or classraom may 
hold an open Bible, a picture of Jesus, a 
stained glass window, or a flower ar- 
rangement,—some symbol of God’s pres- 
ence. And this group immediately ex- 
perienced a feeling of God’s nearness to 
them. 
Here is a typical worship service of this 
group. 
Hymn: “Worship the Lord in the Beauty 
of Holiness” 
PRAYER: Sentence prayers by members of 
group, followed by Lord’s Prayer in 
unison. 


PRAYER REFRAIN: (softly) 
“Hear our prayer, O Lord, 
Hear our prayer, O Lord, 
Incline thine ear to us, 
And grant us thy peace.” 

Crosinc Circie: Members join hands but 
the two, on either side of altar, lay 
nearest hand against it. 


BENEDICTION (in unison): Genesis 31: 
49b 

March 16 

THEME: Centering Our Thoughts Around 
a Theme 


EXPLANATION for Leader: 

Here is a service used by a group which 
knew what their subject was for the day 
and wanted to form their own service to 
fit the topic. Many groups want thus to 
build their own service around the subject. 
A group with a Bible which includes a 
concordance and with a hymnal such as 
The New Hymnal for American Youth, is 
prepared to hunt up material around a 
theme. Recall how last week’s service was 
built very simply around the theme of 
prayer. The group planning today’s serv- 
ice uses several books of reference regu- 
larly. All of these are worth having in a 
church library, in the pastor’s study, or 
on the youth group’s own bookshelf. There 
are notes below on where the group found 

its material for today. A list of reference 


{ 
books 1s given in a tootnote.* | 
Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sin ; 

(Found in section of hymnal entitle}., 
“Brotherhood” Mish) | 
sions’’) : 
Scripture: (read by three members o | 
the group) Acts 17:26; Matthew a 


or “World Wide 


46-50; I John 2:8-11. (Bible Concord} | 


ance, under “Brother” and “Brother | 
hood.” ) i 

Hymn: “In' Christ There Is No East of 
West” (In 


“World Brotherhood.” Here the pla 
ning committee found a whole servic# 
from which scripture, invocation, ant} 


} 


section of hymnal “| 
ol) 


benediction could have been gleaned.) i 


EXPLANATION OF PICTURE: 

Almost every church has access to a} 
least one picture of Christ with the chil- 
dren of the world. One of the members|. 
not only brought such a picture from the. 
junior room of this church, but also placee 
it in the worship center for the meeting. 
He had looked up some interesting mate: 
rial about the picture in a book called, 
The Gospel in Art.? Someone else migh*? 


have reported on the hymn by doing a lit) | 


tle research in The Gospel in Hymns.? 


PRAYER: (by member of group asked aheac) 


of time) $) 
O God, Our Father, we are glad that 


you are “our Father.” We understand this} 


to mean the father of all people every-} 
where. Help us to live so that we ma 


show that we value you as a father anch} 


other people as brothers. In Jesus’ name. 

we pray, Amen. 

CiLosinc Hymn: 
(In hymnal 
hood’’) 


March 23 3 


TuemMeE: Using Drama ; 

EXPLANATION for Leader: Today’s wor- 
ship is planned around an Easter Play. 
The group which did the planning of 
this service read the play called An 
Easter Drama. Volunteers later agreed 
to learn the lines. They gave the play 
on Palm Sunday. 


ScripTuRE: Readings from the Sermon on 
the Mount: Matthew chapters 5, 6, 7. 
Members chose Matthew 5:3-11, 6:9- 
15, 7:24-28. ’ 

Drama: “An Easter Drama” (See below) 

CLosinc Hymn: “Lead on, O King 
Eternal” i 


under ‘World Brother~' 


2List of books that would make a good basic 
library for any young people’s reference shelf: 

Bible with a good concordance, such as West- 
minster Study Edition of the Holy Bible, West~ 
minster Press, 1948; or a separate complete Con- 
cordance, | 


Several translations of the Bible, including the 
Revised Standard Version New Testament. (to 
complete Bible in this version will be available 
in September 1952.) Other good ones: The | 
Bible, a New Translation, by James Moffatt, 
Harper & Brothers, 1935; The Bible, an Ameri- | 
can Translation, University of Chicago Press, 1935. | 

Several hymnals: The New Hymnal for Amert- 
can Youth, Fleming H. Revell; your own de- 
nominational hymnal and youth hymnal, if any; | 
one of another denomination if possible. 


A Bible commentary, such as the Abingdon 
Bible Commentary, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


The Gospel in Art, Albert Edward Bailey, 
Pilgrim Press, 1946. The Gospel in Hymns, Al- 
bert Edward Bailey, Scribners, 1950. 


Collections of stories and poems: 1,000 Quot- 
able Poems, Thomas Curtis Clark, Harper and 
Brothers, 1937; The Questing Spirit, Halford 
E. Luccock and Frances Brentano, Coward Me- 
Cann, 1946; Christ and the Fine Arts, (includ- 
ing pictures as well), Cynthia Pearl us, 
Harper and Bros., 1938. 
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“Let There Be Light’™| 


1 An Easter Drama‘ 

IARACTERS: Joshua; Hosea; The Strang- 
'er; Old Nathan, grandfather of Joshua; 
John; Peter; two women (off stage). 

! Scene I 

Hillside near Bethlehem 

(wo shepherds are watching their flocks. 

| Time: Evening 

| Joshua: Grandfather, tell me again 
out your trip to Jerusalem. 

.) Nathan: Surely, lad, you must be weary 

l f hearing about it. 

Joshua: Oh, no, Grandfather; tell me, 
lease! 

Nathan: Since it was the first day of the 
reek, I had gone early to the market place 
or. supplies. 

Joshua: And then you heard he was 
oming? 

Nathan: Yes, the news spread rapidly. 
Sreat crowds hurried to the gates of the 
lity through which came the travelers from 
ethany. : 

Joshua: And that was when you saw 
im? 

Nathan: Aye, lad, riding a donkey! Chil- 
ren were singing Hosannahs to him. They 
trewed his path with palms. They hailed 
im as a king. 

Joshua: Always you have dreamed of 
verthrowing the Roman power. Perhaps 
e will be our leader. 

Nathan: Not so, lad. He belongs to the 
jous. It is not they who will overthrow 
ome. Theirs is a way of peace. 

Joshua: I do not understand these 
roups of our land. The Sadducees, the 


Pharisees and the Scribes I know. But 
these others—who are they? 

Nathan: The Pious are but a small 
group, the meek and peaceful. John the 
Baptist was one of their number—what 
did it gain for him or us? 

Joshua: What of the Zealots? Many of 
them have been killed. Theirs is a way of 
force. Surely that way does not work. 
King David, who cared for his sheep here 
in Bethlehem, built a great kingdom, but it 
is no more. 

Nathan: I know. 

Joshua: But, Grandfather, Hosea and I 
heard him talk once—the one who rode 
the donkey into Jerusalem—what is his 
name? 

Nathan: He is called Jesus, the carpen- 
ter of Nazareth. 

Joshua: Yes, he spoke so strangely, so 
beautifully. The world seemed changed, 
the wrongs done us seemed not as impor- 
tant as the good we could do for others. 
(Musing) He said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers . . . love your enemies; do good to 
them that persecute you... seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ Grandfather, 
why do we not try his way? It is the way 
of friendship, of love and honesty. 

Nathan: But it would not work, lad. 

Joshua: But why not, Grandfather? 

Nathan: Because it takes courage, un- 
selfishness, self-sacrifice. 

Joshua: And the leaders of our day are 
greedy, covetous. Some say even Annas 
and Caiaphas, our high priests, owe their 
positions to the money they pay Rome. 

Nathan: S-s-h, it is not good to talk so. 
Annas and Caiaphas wield great powers. 

Joshua: But, Grandfather, is it not right 
to speak truth when one honors the truth? 


Our Easter Plays and Pageants 


Will increase the reverence and inspirational 
value of your EASTER Service in Church or 
School 


When Christ Arose Triumphant, by Marion K. 
Parsons; music by Lyman R. Bayard. 35c. 

The Dawning, wonderful pageant of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, by L. R. Bayard. 50c. 

The Tidings, 50c; The Holy Sepulchre, 50c; The 
Questioner, 50c; The Legend of St. John, 25c; Into 
Galilee, 35c; all by Lyman R. Bayard. 

The Print of the Nails, by Dorothy M. Davis, 
music by Lyman R. Bayard, 50c. 

The Children’s Vision, by Esther Willard Bates, 
music by Lyman R. Bayard, 40c. 

The Quest, by Helen McLean, 25c. 

Shadow of the Cross; Sargent. Appealing Easter 
pageant, 35c. 

Stone Against the Heart; Irwin. Symbolic, 35c. 
Challenge of the Cross; Marsh. Impressive, 50c. 


Send 10c each for loan copies you wish to ex- 
amine. Return in 10 days or remit balance of 
price. Full amount sent for samples is deduct- 
ible at rate of I0c per copy actually pur- 
chased. Write for Easter and Children's Day 
catalogue. 

Dept. E-1, Box 306, West Los Angeles 25, Calif 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 


Nathan: That is what the carpenter of 
Nazareth does. The crowds throng to hear 
him. It is good“to’see one with courage. 
But, should he fall before the wrath of 
the high priests and Roman powers, they 
would scatter like sheep without a shep- 
herd. : 

Joshua: But not his disciples. 

Nathan: Aye, Joshua, even his disciples, 
I fear, could not live as he, has. His way 
of life takes courage. So few possess cour- 
age. 

Joshua: Grandfather, is he still in Jeru- 
salem? 


of the life of our Lord. 


THE CARPENTER SHOP 


February, 1952 


Jacques Barosin, a French artist now living in New 
York, has created 75 color paintings of the Life of 
Christ. Exhibited at the Art Alliance and John 
Wanamaker's, Philadelphia, these original paintings 
won high praise from church leadérs and from 
artists. They are authentic in detail, done in beauti- 
ful water color. They are a fresh, inspiring portrayal 


$52.50. 


Life of Christ In New Color Pictures 


Now the Board of Christian Education and Publi- 
cation of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, in 
cooperation with the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
‘makes these wonderful paintings available to church 
leaders for use in Sunday schools, weekday and 
vacation church schools, church membership classes, 
and in other ways. 


A set of four lithographs in color—Journey of the 
Wise Men, The Carpenter Shop, The Rich Young 
Ruler, The Great Commission—is $1.50 per set. 


Filmstrip in color, in two parts, with scripts for 
children and for adults, $10.00. 


2x2 slide sets in color: cardboard ready-mounts, 
$37.50 per set of 75 slides; mounted in glass, 


Order from 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
1505 Race Street 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Nathan: He probably will observe the 
Passover there. 

Joshua: May I go Friday and try to see 
him once more? Hosea would go with me, 
I know. We would be back before sun- 
down and the beginning of the sabbath. 

Nathan: Surely on so short a journey no 
harm could come to you. Now rest for a 
time while the sheep are quiet. 

ScENE 2 
Near Joshua’s home 
Time: Friday, just before sundown 

Joshua: Q Hosea, thank you for coming. 
I was so sorry not to go, but Grandfather 
was ill and the sheep had to be cared for. 
I am glad you went. Did you see him? 

Hosea: How is your grandfather? 

Joshua: He is much better now. He says 
that if you can go with me I may go 
tomorrow—that is, if he stays better. What 
is the matter, Hosea, you look unhappy? 

Hosea: Joshua, he is dead! 

Joshua: Who is dead? 

Hosea: The carpenter of Nazareth. They 
took him last night after he had eaten 
the Passover and had gone to pray in the 
garden. They say one of the disciples be- 
trayed him. They came with soldiers. 

Joshua: Betrayed him! How could he? 
Betrayed a man who did only good to 
others, who loved the hopeless and help- 
less, who wanted us to love each other! 
Grandfather was right. 

Hosea: I cannot understand it at all. 
One of his disciples said that they were 
going back to fishing. 

Joshua: And forget all he taught? Ho- 
sea, let us go, if your parents will let you. 
Let’s find his tomb. But now it is almost 
time to light the sabbath lights. You must 
hurry. 

Hosea: Peace be unto you. I shall try to 
go with you on the first day of the week. 

ScENE 3 . 
In Jerusalem 
The two boys approach another lad 
Time: Early morning 

Joshua: Peace be with you, brother. Gan 
you tell me where they laid him who was 
crucified as king of the Jews recently? 


Stranger: In the garden of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 
Hosea: And where is that? 


Stranger (pointing): Over yonder. 

Hosea: Thank you. We must be on our 
way. (The boys start to leave when they 
hear voices in the direction opposite to the 
way of the garden.) 

First Woman (offstage): 1 tell 
Peter, he lives. The tomb is empty. 

Peter (offstage): I cannot believe it. 
Come, John, let us go and see for our- 
selves. (PETER and JOHN appear on stage.) 

Second Woman (offstage): Peter, you 

must believe. He lives. He is the king we 
have long awaited. 
_ First Woman (offstage): Yes, Peter, his 
is a kingdom of love and service. We must 
help to build that kingdom. (PETER and 
JOHN hurry across stage.) 

Joshua (as voices cease): Yes, Hosea, 
we must build that kingdom of love with 
him and for him. 

Hosea: He must have been the king and 
the world knew him not. 

Joshua: But boys like us, and girls too, 
now and forever can become citizens of 
his kingdom, that kingdom that stands for 
love and service. 

Hosea: Yes 
their lives. 

Joshua: Let us go back to Bethlehem 
and tell others what we have heard. Per- 
haps we can make them understand. 

[Enp] 


you, 


and make 


him king of 
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THEME: Dedicating 


30 


the Work of Our 


Hands and Our Minds 
To THoszt Wuo PLAN THE WorSHIP: 


Your group may want to complete a 
work session of handcraft for others or the 
packing of a box in the way the group did 
below. Or you may want to discuss the 
worship services of the Isaiah pattern (see 
January and February services in the 
Journal), and the less patterned forms of 
some of our young peoples’ groups given 
this month. : 

Here are some discussion questions: 1. 
Do we follow a worship pattern? 2. Is it 
based on the points in the Isaiah pattern? 
3. Are we satisfied with the worship serv- 
ices that we plan ourselves? 4. How can 
we improve? 5. What do we want to ac- 
complish in a worship period? 6. Do some 
of our members really feel closer to God 
because of our worship? 7. Are we will- 
ing to keep changing our patterns and 
trying for something that helps us? 8. If 
we like or way of worship, are we willing 
to share it?* 


aThe writer will gladly share with other young 
people the worship ideas which have helped you 
to an experience of God, if you will write in 
about them. Address Mrs. C. S. Nichols in 
care of this journal. 


‘Se ey if bine oun 
4 4 
ie) cople’s Departments 


By Oliver and Edith Cummings* 


THEME FOR Marcu: The Reality of God 
To THE LEADER: 

This month’s worship services begin a 
series which is to be built around the seven 
objectives of Christian education. March 
services are based upon the first objective, 
namely: ‘“To foster in growing persons a 
consciousness of God as a reality in human 
experience and a sense of personal rela- 
tionship to Him.” 

Pictures for use in worship centers dur- 
ing this month are suggested from the set 
by the contemporary artist, Guy Rowe, 
called In Our Image. Every church 
should have this unusually impressive set 
of pictures in its picture file. They can 
be secured from the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


March 2 


THEME: God Creates 
Worsuip CENTER: 

Try to secure a copy of the picture of 
Michelangelo’s “God Touches Adam and 
He Begins to Breathe” (from Life Maga- 
zine for December 26, 1949 or from a 
museum or art store.) This picture can 
be attractively mounted and used as the 
center of interest. If the group is small 
the detail picture of “Adam’s and God’s 
Hands” could be used. If this picture is 
not available, use the picture “Creation 
of Adam” from the set In Our Image by 
Guy Rowe or some specimens from a col- 
lection of natural objects such as rocks, 
butterflies, or shells. 

PreLupE: “The Spacious Firmament on 


*Dr. Cummings is Minister of Evangelism 
and Education at the First Baptist Church of 
Los Angeles, California. 


-completion of about eighty mats, Clark 


At the close of the discussion, q 
Psalm 19:14, amended to suit your nee 
EXPLANATION by Leader: This very shot 

worship service grew out of a session 

which a group “did something for som 
body.” Let a.member of the group te 
you what actually happened. 

“We made tray mats (and later 
decorations ) 
church. We voted to use our reg 
service time to do what we talk about 
much—help other people. At the close ¢ 
an hour of work with our hands and th 


our youth chairman, asked if we wante 
a minute’s silence as we sat gathere 
around the things we had made. Usual 
we close with Psalm 19:14. We like t 
verse so much that we voted it as ou 
chosen benediction. But instead of sayin 
it in the way it is written Clarke suggestes 
that we change the reading to sound thi) 
way: ‘Let not only the words of my moutl 
and the meditation of my heart, but als 
the work of my hands, be acceptable 
thy sight, O Jehovah, my rock and my re 
deemer. Amen.’ That was our whole wor 
ship service, but it meant a lot to 
of us.” 


ie 


te ee oe ee 


High” (Tune: Creation by Haydn) 
Catt to WorsuiP: Psalm 90:1,2,16 
Response: Refrain of “Day Is Dying i 

the West,” sung by quartette or grow 


ATE 5. 


i i md 


Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament o 
High” 
Leaver: (If Michelangelo’s pictures ar 


used, an interpretation might be. give 
using material from the issue of Li 
mentioned above.) 

ScripTuRE READING: 

Man’s voice: Genesis 1:1-5 

Woman’s voice: Recite from the hymn 
“Light of the World, We Hail Thee,” 


the two verses beginning: “Light oF 
the world, before Thee,’ and “Light oF 
the world, illumine.” : 
Man’s voice: Genesis 1:6-8 
Woman’s voice: Psalm 19:1-6 ; 
Man’s voice: Genesis 1:9-13 7 


Woman’s voice: Genesis 1:14-19 
Man’s voice: Genesis 1: 20-23 
Man’s voice: Genesis 1:24-31 
Woman’s voice: 

In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 
In a moment, in the turning of a thought 
I am where God is. 

This is’a fact maces 


When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning. Without asking 1 
know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 

My joys are like the everlasting hills . . 
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50 it is when my soul steps through the 

| postern gate 

Into the presence of God. 

3ig things become small, and small things 
become great. 

The near becomes far, and the future near. 

Vhe lowly and despised is shot through 

with glory... 

sod is the substance of all revolutions; 

When I am in him, I am in the kingdom 
of God 

And in the Fatherland of my soul. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 1918 

“All Creatures of Our God and 


SHymn: 
% King” 
‘)Ciosinc PRAyER: 

» .O God, thou art holy, like snow upon 

Mt. Everest that climbers never reach,— 
I can begin to reflect thy shining purity. 

O God, thou art strong, like a moun- 
tain river moving irresistibly to the seat,— 
I can let some of thy stength flow through 
me. 

O God, thou art lovely, like clouds at 
sunset transfiguring the sky with unspeak- 
able glory,—I can be irradiated with color, 
too. 

O God, thou art true, like stars that 
never waver from their course,—I can hold 
firm and unyielding to what is real. 

O God, thou art friendly, like the sun 
that ever warms the green and singing 
earth,—I can be friendly to the soul of 
man. 

O God, thou art compassionate, like the 
blood within our veins always removing 
poison, always healing cruel wounds,—I 
also can bring reconciliation into the 
world. Amen. 

ALLAN A, HunTeER’ 


March 9 

THEME: God Protects 

Worsuip CENTER: Use the picture ‘God 
is Our Refuge” from the set, In Our 

Image, by Guy Rowe for the worship 

center, or locate some other appropriate 

picture. 
PRELUDE: “Rock of Ages” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 46:1-3, 10, 11 
Response: As for first service. 
Hymn APPRECIATION: 

It is hard to believe, sometimes, that it 
is men born of humble parentage and cir- 
cumstances who contribute most to the 
great purposes of God. Martin Luther, the 
author of the hymn which we will sing, 
was such a man. Luther stands out as one 
of the most heroic figures of history. Sup- 
porting his convictions as to right and 
wrong was his reliance upon God as his 
refuge and bulwark. This made him fear- 
less in the midst of great danger; it made 
him relentless in his purposes. The last 
twenty-five years of his life were lived 
under constant threat of death. 


Luther lived in rough, hard days. We 
are living in rough hard times, eco- 
nomically, morally, spiritually. Luther 
learned to say with the Psalmist, “The 
Lord is my refuge.’ He voiced his rugged 
faith in God in a powerful and moving 
hymn which had great influence in his 
own day and has been a source of strength 
in our own times. During the world war 
this great hymn was used spontaneously 
on several occasions to register faith in God 
as against oppressors. Let us now express 
our triumphant faith in God as we sing 
this hymn. . 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is our God” 
ScripTurRE: Psalm 91 (Read responsively 
by leader and group or by two young 


people) 


1Original source not located. 


February, 1952 


Soto: “I Need Thee Every Hour” 


Moments oF Prayer: Use first and third 
verses of hymn, “O God, the Rock of 
Ages,” found in The Church School 
Hymnal for Youth, Westminster Press. 


CLosinc Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in 


Ages Past” 
BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24-26. 
March 16 
THEME: God Directs 


Worsuip CEnTER: Use the picture, “Abra- 
ham” from the set In Our Image, by 
Guy Rowe or William Taylor’s picture, 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd.” 


PRELUDE: “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
(ines Poland>) (lca titel) 

Catt To Worsuip: “Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not unto 
thy own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him and he shall direct 
thy path.” 


-REesponseE: As in first service. 


Hymn: “He Leadeth Me” 
ScripTuRE: Genesis 12:1-4a; Isaiah 45: 
13h 1-13 


TALK, wiTtH RESPONSES: 
Gop Directs Our LIvEs 
William Cowper wrote: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm,” and again, 
“Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a shining face.” 


We so often ask, ““Why did this have to 
happen to me?” when, if we could but see 
the completed picture of our lives, we 
would understand. For life can be likened 
unto a great painting by a great artist. 
The process of its completion takes on its 
fulfillment one stroke at a time. The on- 
looker is not worried for he has confidence 
in the artist. Every stroke adds beauty, 
grace, color and meaning. Shadows are 
needed to emphasize the high lights. So 
with God; in his love and providence he 
has in his mind the complete picture of 
our lives and he unfolds his plan for us 
through daily experiences and circum- 
stances. 


Reader: “In all thy ways acknowledge 
him and he shall dicet thy paths.” 


Leader: Our lives can be likened unto 
a jigsaw puzzle. Often the pieces and 
shapes seem to have no possible connection 
or place in the puzzle, but after much 
patience and persistence, they all sudden- 
ly seem to fit into the picture. And we 
apologetically exclaim, “Why didn’t I see 
how they all fitted together long ago?” 

Reader: “In all thy ways acknowledge 
him and he shall direct thy paths.” 
QuarTeTTE: (Tune Diademata S.M.D.) 
Give to the winds thy fears, 

Hope, and be undismayed; 

God hears thy sighs 

And counts thy tears, 

God shall lift up thy head, 

Through waves and clouds and storms 

He gently clears the way; 

Wait thou his time, 

So shall the night 

Soon end in joyous day. 

READER: “Have not I commanded thee? 
Be strong and of a good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” 


You Need a 


...T0 SHOW YOUR 
PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 


...and Radiant Screens are good screens! 
Radiant’s ‘Million Mirror” screen surface 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 
absorbing it. As a result, your pictures 
fairly leap from the screen with startling 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

There’s a Radiant Screen for every need, 
from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer 
today! 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration} ~ 
Send coupon for\ — 
free sample of Radi- \ 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror”? screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens? 


1 

I . 

1 Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1248 S. Talman, Chicago8, Ill. } 
! Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’’ I 
I Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. i} 
: (Cog eet eee : 
ri fe ef ee 1 
one State i 
1 (My dealer's name is i 
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f-=Biblc 
andbook 


19th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 44%x64x1¢ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
Jike as much practical Bible information. 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 99, Illinois 


QuARTETTE: 


Still heavy is thy heart? 

Still sink thy spirits down? 
Cast off thy weight, 

Let fear depart, 

And every care be gone. 

He everywhere hath sway, 
And all things serve his mind; 
His every act pure blessing is 
His path unsullied light. 


READER: Psalm 139:11, 12 


QUARTETTE: : 


Far, far above thy thought 

His counsel shall appear, 

When fully he the work hath wro’t 
That caused thee needless fear. 
Leave to his sovereign will 

To choose and to command: 
With wonder filled, 

Thou then shalt own 


World-wide Christian Fellowship 
at the Grass Roots” 


A: the “grass roots” ... at 
the home level of individual 
living in family devotions and 
in personal meditations ... 
millions of people around the 
world are experiencing the joys 
of daily fellowship with Chris- 
tians of other lands, other 
creeds, other races, by sharing 
the same devotions in The Up- 
per Room. Here is a concrete 
example of Christian unity un- 
paralleled in the history of 
Protestantism. 


The Upper Room is written to 
express the keenest insights of 
Christians of all parts of the 
world, without sectarian slant 
or theological argument. Here 
is neither debate nor propa- 
ganda. The Upper Room sug- 
gests helpful Bible readings, 
presents a scripture verse and 
a brief meditation, followed by 
a prayer and a thought for the 
day. Here is inspiration, com- 
fort, spiritual growth, and world 
Christian fellowship. 


The March-April number, covering the Lenten and Easter season, is now being 
distributed. Scripture, meditations, prayers, and thoughts for the day are ap- 
propriately chosen for this sacred period. Join now with families in mansions 
and cottages the world around, join with the great and the humble who each 
day find inspiration and help through sharing at least a few minutes of devotoin. 


For distribution to groups or churches the cost is only 5 cents per 
copy when ten or more are sent to one address. Individual yearly 
subscriptions (six bimonthly issues) are 50 cents. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Special pocket edition for service men and youth, exactly the t 
edition except in size. Fits pocket or purse, handy to honey: if this 7 ihe veaeier 
sired, simply specify pocket edition. Same price as regular edition, 
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How wise, how strong his hand. 

—Tr. by JOHN WESLE 

ReaAvDER: ‘And we know that all thin 

work together for good to them th 

love God, to them that are called a 
cording to his purpose.” 

PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer in uniso 


Hymn: “I Look to Thee in Every Need 
or “The Lord is My Shepherd.” 

BENEDICTION: “Now the God of hope fi 
you with all joy and peace in belie 
ing, that ye may abound in ho 

. through the power of the Holy Spirit.) 
Amen.” | 


March 23 


TueEeMeE: God Speaks 


Worsuip CentER: Picture, “Moses and 
the Burning Bush,” from set “In Our 
Image,” by Guy Rowe, or “Samuel” by | 
Reynolds, 

PRELUDE: “Lord Speak to Me” 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 27:7, 8 


a 


REspoNnsE: Same as in first service. 
Hymn: “This Is My Father's World” ~ 
Scripture: Isaiah 6:1-8 j 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE: “God Speaks” 


Leader: The Bible indicates that Go 
spoke to men of old through angels, th 
burning bush, the forces of nature, the 
events of history, the voices of the 
prophets, the lives of people, the still small’ 
voice within. God still speaks. Our proba 
lem is to hear and recognize his voice—~ 


and to respond when he calls. ] | 


Questioner: “How can I know that God! 
speaks to me?” : 

Leader: God speaks through inspired’ 
spokesmen. : 

Voice: Week by week, month by month, 
and year by year, doubtless more people 
are inspired than in any other way by the 
sermons and the personal counsel of min- 
isters set apart for this special purpose. 
That’s why regular church attendance is’ 
so important. We never know when some- 
thing may be said which will change our 
whole lives if we listen and act. The voice 
of God may be recognized also in the 
teaching of lay leaders and in the writing” 
of Christian leaders. That’s why we should’ 
use devotional aids in our daily medita- 
tions and should read several good Chris- 
tian books each year. 


Leader: God speaks through nature: 
Voice: g 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
And only he who sees takes off his shoes 


ELIZABETH BROWNING 


Leader: God speaks through conscience. 


Voice: Robert Raikes became burdened’ 
with the need of urchins of Gloucester. A’ 
voice of conscience said, “You try.” He 
did try and the result was the world Sun- 
day school movement with millions at- 
tending every Sunday. 


Leader: God speaks through the Bible. 
Voice: Hebrews 1:1,2;2:1 


Leader: God speaks through humaw 
need. 


Voice: General Booth, creator of the 
Salvation Army, returning one night to 
London with his son, was deeply dis- 
turbed by the discovery of people in rag- 
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rd garments huddled together in the cold 

London Bridge, trying to sleep. He 
jirned to his son saying, “Do something, 
{ jramwell. Do something. Put a roof over 
()eir heads and garments on their bodies. 
(et food for them.” They did do some- 
ping. The world-flung “Salvation Army” 
an evidence of what may be accomplish- 
when men and women hear the voice of 
tod in human need and act with courage 


nd persistence. 
i 


| Leader: 

(I listen to the agony of God— 
4) who am fed, 

Vho never yet went hungry for a day. 
see the dead— 

‘he children starved for lack of bread— 
see, and try to pray... 


en 


\ 


\ 


I listen to the agony of God— 
who am strong, 


Satan 
Save { 


i Pr 12. me Jesus S' ov: ASULY, 2 


3as he as 2h 
awoman 2 

: and did eat, Jesugsaid, 
i‘ 54and he ye th Mand *47 
i} 16:14 ene the e a eat, 3, 
19 and IMs eR a. 2F 
im 4:20 agai the minis : 
5: 3s" down, and: eee the pope out i 


22: 14 the our was 


whaustive 


Coneordance 
by James Strong 


The complete con- 
cordance of the 
common English 
Bible, Strone’s lists 
every word in the 
Scriptures—in every 


i passage in which 

4 it occurs. \ 

f Accurate, simple 

; to use, STRONG'S 

¢ Concorpance _ will 
locate the Bible 


passage you are seeking—eyen if you 
know only one key word. 

Actually a biblical library of four 
complete books, Srrone’s brings: 
The Main Concordance, listing 

alphabetically every word in the 

Bible 
The Comparative Concordance, 

listing significant words translated 

differently in certain English and 

American Revisions 
Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary 

of the Old Testament 
Greek Dictionary of the New 

Testament 

Srronc’s CoNcoRDANCE is the 
standard work in its field—a life- 
time book for lifetime use, opening 
to scholar and layman alike the rich 
treasures of God’s Word. 

1,809 Paces $11.50 


Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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With health, and love, and laughter in my 
soul 

I see a throng 

Of stunted children reared in wrong, 

And wish to make them whole. 

I listen to the agony of God— 

But know full well 

That not until I share their bitter cry— 

Earth’s pain and hell— 

Can God within my spirit dwell 

To bring His Kingdom nigh. 

—GerorciA HARKNESS” 

SILENT PrayeR: Let us pause to listen to 
hear what God has to say to our indi- 
vidual lives. (Soft music.) 

ConcLuDING PRAYER: 


2Used by permission 


of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 


Speak through the living silence, 
O God of grace and power, 

Make me feel Thy presence 
Within this holy hour. 


Speak through the day’s confusion 
Of pain and dull unrest; 

Stir up the gift within me 
To serve Thee at my best. 


Speak through the circling seasons, 
O thou who givest all, 

And let me share Thy labor, 
Alert to heed thy call. 


Speak through the clamoring tumult 
Of strife and hate and fear; 

Help me to hear Thy clarion 
And know that thou art near. 


==) VACATION 


CHURCH SCHOOL COURSES 


ue 
q 
you 


> BIBLE-BASED TEXTS 
> 6 COMPLETE. COURSES 
> ACTIVITY MATERIALS 


So Complete in Every Detail— 


So Wonderfully Effective in Winning Children to Christ 


JUDSON Vacation Church School Texts have long 
been recognized for their superiority and are 
There are three 


used by many denominations. 
reasons: 


REST SQUARELY ON THE BIBLE. The chief 
objective of Judson Texts is to lead each child to 
Christ and to make the Bible clear and mean- 


ingful. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. Judson Courses 
are complete in curriculum: six complete graded 
graded texts for 
one-month schools, and two ten-session courses 
They are complete 
in age coverage: no other vacation school source 
offers so many graded materials for each age 
group. They are complete in religious training: 
centers 
around a theme considered basic by the Division 
of Christian Education of the National Council 


coutses for two-week schools, 
for broadly graded schools. 
the two-week sessions 


each course in 


of Churches. 


EDUCATIONALLY SOUND. Every unit is com- 
pletely integrated, making use of head, heart, and 
hand. ‘Activity materials, indispensable to good 
teaching, employ the latest educational techniques. 


~@ SEND. FOR COMPLETE PACKET! 


mended course for 1952. 


TWO-WEEK COURSES 

Six complete courses for four age 
groups: THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, 
GOD, JESUS, MISSIONARY OUTREACH, 
PERSONAL GROWTH. Consist of Teach- 
er’s Text, and Activity Materials for 
many courses." (THE BIBLE, 1952 rec- 
ommended course shown below, has 
Activity Materials for all grades.) 


PUPILS’ ACTIVITY MATERIALS 


As indispensable to the pupil as the 
Text to the teacher, Texts and Work 
Sheets (for Primary and Junior groups), 
and Workbooks (for Junior High) are 
so closely integrated that either suffers 
without the other. Provide one set for 
each child. 


ONE-MONTH COURSES 


Four stimulating texts, each carefully 
graded for Kindergarten (one), Pri- 
mary (two*), and Junior High (one*). 
Clothbound. 


BROADLY GRADED TEXTS 


Specially planned for small groups. Two 
study courses: Teachers’ Texts and 
Pupils’ Work Sheets for younger chil- 
dren (4—8),* and for older children 
(9—13).* 
*Published co-operatively with the 
Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


. 


Only $3 25 brings you BER SORE CR BERR E Ree 
Texts and Activity Mate- THE JUDSON PRESS 

rials for four grades: = : 

newly designed course, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

THE BIBLE, recom- Please send items checked below. 


Bicloseds 8 oy e. cortaoiscan - 


Es) Complete Packet of 1952 Course, 
THE BIBLE, @ $3.25. 


[| Free 1952 Prospectus on Judson 
Vacation Church School Courses. 


ADDRESS 


cITY STATE 
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Speak Thou, O God of glory 
Whose mercies never cease, 
Make haste to bring Thy Kingdom 
And grant to men Thy peace. 
—GerorciA Harkness’ 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me” 


KKKK KK KKK KKK 


In this month of Freedom 
and American Heroes 
DON'T FORGET 


The Great Source 
of Freedom 


Learn More About HIM 
by Reading the Bible 
* 
WIDEST VARIETY IN AMERICA 
Many Versions—Many Languages 


Write to 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


FOO KK ok 


ET NOS OIE IN ES) 
2 eis 


Is Your Church 
Sending 


Edited by 
Norman E, Nygaard 


Revised by 
Arthur Sterling Ward 


Strength 
for Service 


TO GOD AND COUNTRY 
For men and women in the serv- 
ices at home, and everywhere—a 
virile, inspiring 2-minute message 
for every day in the year. “In- 
spiring and challenging”—Chris- 
tion Advocate. 


Military Blouse Pocket Size— 
4x5 Inches. Nearly 400 Pages 
90 cents at your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
ee 
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March 30 


THEME: God Commissions 


Worsuip CENTER: Use the picture of 
“Ezekiel” from the set by Guy Rowe, 
or “Go Into All the World” by Eugene 
Burnand. 

PreLupE: “Heralds of Christ Who Bear 
the King’s Command” (Using the tune: 
National Hymn) 

Catt to Worsuip: I Chronicles 29:10b, 
iH et bey 

RESPONSE: As in previous services. 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

Scripture Reapinc: Ezekiel 2: 1-7 

QueEsTIONER: God’s appearance to Ezekiel 
was phenomenal. De we need to look 
for the unusual, in order to find out 
what God’s purposes are for our lives? 

READER: 

“Christian Soul, the times are calling, 

Altars falling, men’s hearts failing them 
for fear; 

Unto you their eyes are turning, 

Spirits yearning, 

For the word of faith and cheer. 


Christian Soul, great deeds await thee, 
Consecrate thee to the task that nearest 
lies ; 
Question not that God will use thee, 
Nor refuse thee 
Blessing on thy sacrifice. 
—LouvisE Epwarps’ 


ScrrpTuRE Reapinc: Jonah 1:1-10 and 
3:1-3a. 

QueEsTIONER: The experience of Jonah 
was so different from any experience 
that we might have, What bearing does 
his experience have upon our choices 
today? 


READER: 

I said “Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, ““No, walk in the town.” 

I said, “There are no flowers there.” 
He said, “No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, “But the skies are black, 
There is nothing but noise and din;” 
And He wept as he sent me back; 
“There is more,” he said, “there is 
sin.” 


I said, “I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, “Choose tonight 

If J am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps 
Guide.” 


of your 


I cast one look at the fields, 
Then set my face to the town; 
He said, “My child, do you yield? 
Will you leave the flowers for the 
crown?” 


Then into His hand went mine, 
And into my heart came He; 
And I walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 
—GerorcE MacDonat.p* 


ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of sam- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
rrices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th Se., Greenville, Ill. 


Scriprure Reapinc: Matthew 28: 18-20 
QuestTIoneER: There is no doubt about 
definiteness of this commission. It see: 
to be directed to every one of us. L 
MomENTs oF SILENT PRAYER: (Leader): 
May we in silence listen for God’s voi 
as he would speak to us today. (The sof | 
music of the hymn “Dear Lord an 
Father of Mankind” may be played 
through several times, then the lass 
verse may be sung as a solo or by 
group.) ; 
CiLosinc PrayER AND DEDICATION: : 
“O eternal Light, shine into our hearts. 4 
O eternal Goodness, deliver us from evil 
O eternal Power, be Thou our support. 
Eternal Wisdom, scatter the darkness of 
ignorance. 
Eternal Pity, have mercy upon us. | 
Grant unto us that with all our heart, ane}, 
minds, and strength we may evermore, 
seek Thy face’* 
And may our lives be sensitive to thy bid- 
ding— 
Take us where it may 
Cost what it will. Amen. 


5 
3Used by permission of A. P. Watt and Son 
aPrayer dated 780 A. D. " 


Religious Expression 
Through Rhythm : 
(Continued from page -9) 
worship teaches more through he» 
own inner feeling than through an» 
specific, planned. gestures of worship: | 
Serenity and assurance, joy and out 
going concern, awarness and devotior 
are caught directly by the child whe 
has a sensitivity to the leader’s rea 
inner spirit which reveals itself un | 
consciously in the comfort of ths| 
hands, the relaxed mouth, and the as | 
suring tone of voice. So, for a deey) 
worship experience, the leader mug | 
first have a dedicated soul and the! 
simple symbolic movements will grow | 
naturally from this center. 


Vacation church schools offer the) 
best opportunity for work along thi 
line, in that most of our churcli 
schools on a Sunday morning are tox! 
crowded in space and time. Of cours| 
there can be extra sessions outside cy 
church school time when childre®! 
may meet for rhythms. Surely an ar 
that promotes~ joyful energy, lesser» 
tension, and allows the child to los« 
his self-consciousness is valuable i¥ 
the developing of Christian charac 
ter. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church shoul! 
use Winter's De Luxe Bulletin 


THE ROC RVLE Boards. Dignified, refined, effec 
Sota concent tive and economical. Over 7,008 


D niuMnatéoey IN USE. They increase attend - 
ehectacry, ance. Interest and collections, 
WeTLACRANCE ABLE Thousands of enthusiastic Gis} 


Witt tasT A from Pastors. Write today foe! 
ilus, Catalog L. H, E, Winter’ 


l} Spectality Ce., Davenport, a 


Lee Teme 
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Home Run 
(Continued from page 20) 


some.) Our first batch of fudge cooked too 
‘§ long so we are eating it ourselves. Thought 
you'd like a taste; I’ve got to go back. 


FRANK (with mouth full): But I'd like 
more than just a taste. 

i = JANET (laughs as she exits): Silly, you 
would. 

(The theme hymn plays again. FRANK 
finishes his candy as. MoTHER enters, 
rear.) : 

MoruHer (sighs): All tucked in for an- 
other night. 

FRANK (with exasperation): I don’t see 
how you can stand those children all day 
long. Always wanting something, always 
asking questions and always getting into 
mischief. , 

MorHer (picks up mending again): 
Just like you were at their age. It’s all a 
part of growing up. 

FRANK: But how do you do it without 
getting mad? 

Moruer: Some days it is hard but 
when love fills your heart, little tasks be- 
come pleasant and people around you, 
become beautiful. 

Frank (puzzled): I don’t get it. 

MortHeR (patiently): You should be 
able to see that, Frank. It’s like . . . well, 
like playing ball. When you know your 
play is right, then everything is beautiful. 
And the game just can’t be beautiful until 
it is right. (Tunes in radio.) 

FRANK (thoughtfully): Yeah! like a ball 
game; especially a home run. (Both listen 
to radio.) 

Rapio Voice: ‘God bless the homes all 
over the world tonight.” With this prayer 
we close the Family of all Nations broad- 
cast. And remember, the struggle for the 
right way of goodness and beauty is easier 
when there is understanding and love in 
your home. 3 


Moruer (turns off radio and puts down 
mending): It’s bed-time for you, son. Good 
sound sleep will heal your sprained ankle 
quicker than anything else. (Clears throat 
as she rises.) Good sound sleep and an un- 


derstanding and loving feeling toward 
everyone. (Exits to kitchen.) 
FRANK (yawns, stretches, seems to 


speak to himself): ‘““Good sound sleep and 


Save Time—Save Money 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 


The GEM STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR is per- 
fect for printing no- 
tices. Ideal for Social 
and Religious organiza- 

tions, clubs, businesses, etc. 
Bw: ship the GEM complete 
with all supplies, Guide 
Board for accurate printing 
and 60-Page Book of Ideas 
at the special low price of 
only $8.50. (a $15.00 value). 
BB ::; to use. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER | 


Use the GEM FREE at our expense! SEND NO 
Pi MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 
sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us only 
$8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
WRITE TODAY. 
Dept. 57 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. | 
Ee, 6633 Enright ¢ St. Louis 5, Mo. P| 
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Our 
21st Year 


an understanding feeling toward every- 
one.” (Suddenly he stands as his face 
lights up with a wonderful idea. He walks 
toward telephone but stubs his left foot 
on the way. Then frowns, shakes his head, 
feels of his ankle and turns square around, 
facing rear entrance. Undecided, he turns 
toward telephone again but can’t quite 
bring himself to make the call. He walks 
toward rear entrance, then hears his 
mother call out.) 

Moruer (off-stage): No more talking, 
children; go to sleep. 

FRANK (stops suddenly then, determined, 
he walks to the front of the stage and sits 
down by the telephone. Lifts receiver, stut- 
ters): 7 - 8 - 7891 J, please. Couldn’t even 
remember his number. .. . 

Hello! Is Bill there? . . (Aloud to 
himself) O.K., Pll soon find out if Moth- 
er’s idea works. 

(His telephone conversation with Bill is 
low-spoken but Motruer, looking in from 
kitchen, hears enough to know.) 

FRANK: (Pause between speeches to give 
time for replies.) Hi, Bill! . . . Yeah, it’s 
me. . . No, I wasn’t mad at you. What 


breakable... moulded 
Light- 


bis nomical. Standard height. 

- Order from: your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

/ Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 

one dozen sent postpaid. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


COMMUNION 


SB 167 | 
$1.25 Doz. 
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Bible 


Enjoying the 
at Home 


makes you think I was mad? .. . But I 
had to leave the game, didn’t I? On ac- 
count I couldn’t run any more. .. . Band- 


aged up. . . . Oh, that’s all right. It’s 
nothing. ... You did? .. . Sure, I’d like 
to... Yes, I'll be home after school... . 


Okie doke, Bill. Be seein’ you. 
(FRANK gives a big sigh of relief and 


contentment as he cradles the receiver. 
Then walks, surprisingly well, toward 
kitchen.) 


Frank (calls out): Mother! 

MorHer (in doorway): Yes, dear. 

FRANK (exclaims): By golly, Mother, it 
worked! Bill didn’t mean to do it; he 


apologized. He just bought some Frankie 
Laine records and he’s bringing them over 
tomorrow to play for me. 
Mortuer (happily): And you, my boy, 
have made a beautiful home run! 
(Curtain) 


GOWNS 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


tt CONFIRMATION 5 


‘ 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


ENJOYING THE BIBLE AT HOME fy 4rna Laura Gebhard 


A new booklet to help the family enrich their living together and enjoy 


using the Bible. 


suggested interpretations of certain passages . . 
. means of exploring new translations . 


worship periods . 


How to tell and dramatize Bible stories for children .. . 


. how to conduct family 
. . Bible games 


for families to play . .. family activities that make the Bible live . . . home 
and church resources which may be used. 50 cents 


GOOD NEIGHBORS by, Clizabeth C. Gardner 


Home reading to help families learn about their church and home neigh- 
bors, how to be friendly and show consideration, ways of cooperating, 
means of avoiding common causes of friction, good policies for borrowing 
and lending, suggestions for overcoming prejudices, how to share joys and 


sorrows of your neighbors, and planning neighborhood projects. 


50 cents 


- CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The Family Scrapbook 


By Dr. Ernest G. Osborne. New York, 
Association Press, 1951. 476 pp. $3.95. 


This is an intensely interesting book ad- 
vertised as “an album of experience on 
how to get and give the most fun and love 
in your family.” It is a collection of more 
than 400 little informal talks on one or 
another of the intimate common problems 
of family living. The Scrapbook is so com- 
pletely personal that it would almost make 
a daily reading book for parents or for 
father or mother. 

The family problems or, as they would 
more appropriately be called using the 
philosophy of the Scrapbook—family op- 
portunities, are grouped under thirteen 
main headings. Scanning the table of con- 
tents one is impressed immediately by the 
universal character of the family situations 
included in the 400 discussions. 

Church parents’ groups would find The 
Family Scrapbook a source of relaxation 
and information. It will restore to parents 
the enthusiasm of an amateur who loves 
every moment of life, replacing the un- 
happiness of the ‘parent who is all too 
aware of his unprofessional character as 
a homemaker. 

Church leaders will find The Family 
Scrapbook very valuable professionally. It 
provides the type of intimate acquaintance 
with common family situations so impor- 
tant for sound program planning. Without 
exception the family problems listed in 
this Scrapbook could be used to precipi- 
tate a parent group discussion. So likewise 
would they be helpful illustrations in an 
address or lesson on family living. 

Other supplementary materials in the 
church’s program would have to be pre- 
sented along with The Family Scrapbook 
because there is no discussion in it of re- 
ligious activities for the home or of the 
place of religion in family fellowships. 

RicHArRD E. Lentz 


Love Is No Luxury 


By Marjory Louise Bracher. Phila- 
delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1951. 120 pp. 
$1.50. 


A subtitle, “A Guide for Christian Fam- 
ily Living,” is a much more accurate indi- 
cation of the nature of this book than is 
the actual title, which seems deceptively 
flippant. The book itself is well organized 
and popularly written for average par- 
ents concerned with rearing a Christian 
family in today’s society. 

After a brief analysis of problems facing 
the family, the author takes up such mat- 
ters as finding time for one another, regu- 
lating household routine, spending the 
family income, understanding marriage 
and making religion the basis of family liv- 
ing. Suggestions are given for using the 
eight chapters in classes and discussion 
groups. 

The reader is impressed by Mrs. Brach- 
er’s practical and sincere approach, un- 
doubtedly traceable to the fact that she is 
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the wife of a mission pastor in Seattle 
and the mother of two children. 
Frances DuNLAP HERON 


The Faith of America 

Compiled by Mordecai Kaplan, J. Paul 
Williams and Eugene Kohn. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1951. 328 p. $4.50. 

Here is a grouping of classics around 
American historical celebrations done in 
such a way as to be more useful for the 
church, school, and club than the usual 
anthology. It is unusual not only because 
of the superb selections but because each 
occasion is set in the frame of a devotional 
service. Since these are non-sectarian and 
non-denominational, any group Hee find 
them extremely helpful. 

The writers accomplish their purpose— 
to foster faith in American democracy 
through the observance of our national 
holidays—and they do it without being 
chauvinistic. In these lines is expressed 
the power of our democracy and the hu- 
mility that comes from sensing national 
and international responsibility. 

The Faith of America uses expressions 
from such persons as Stephen Vincent Be- 
net, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Van 
Dyke, Carl Sandburg, and Henry David 
Thoreau to give the American public a 
book of lasting value. 

WILLIAM VASTINE 


At Work With Young Adults 


Edited by Allen S. Ellsworth. New York, 
Association Press, 1950. 122 pp. 

This is a summary of the YMCA pro- 
gram that involves young people between 
the ages of 20 and 35. It is a very inter- 
esting analysis. Its chief value for those 
who work with young adults in the church 
is its indication of the broad interests of 
young adults and of the different methods’ 
that have been effective in promoting pro- 
gram features among that age group. 

Local churches that are situated near a 
YMCA will be interested in the possibility 
of cooperation in meeting the social needs 
as well as religious needs of this most 
vital group in the church. 

Ricwarp E. Lentz 


The Gospel According to Luke 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 274 p., $3.75. 

Preachers of the earlier days outlined 
their sermons not according to points’ one, 
two and three, but rather by verses three, 
four and five of the Gospel. There was 
never a question in their minds about what 
to preach and what would appeal. 

The late Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle in 
his book The Gospel According to Luke 
uses this proven method of preaching to 
give us what Edward Wagen-Knecht calls 
“the stuff of a thousand sermons.” 

This book by a revered American preach- 
er should receive a warm welcome and a 
wide reading from layman and preacher 
alike. Here is a clear, fresh commentary 
on an often read Gospel. Here, too, are 
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’ day and Company, 1951. 188 p. $2.50. 


twenty-four chapters of meditations fo 
| 


every man. q 
Writi1AM VASTING 


Religion and the New Psychology . 
By Alson J. Smith. New York, Double» 


In Religion and the New Psychology: 
Alson J. Smith explores the possible inter= 
pretations and implications of parapsy” 
chology for religious faith. The re 
searches in extra-sensory perception con:! 
ducted by J. B. Rhine and his associates 
at Duke University (as described, for ex: 
ample, in The Reach of the Mind) indi~ 
“the existence of principles in mental) 
life that do not show the same dependence 
upon time-space-mass relations that mate-- 
rial systems have been found to do.” The 
significance of parapsychology for reli- 
gion is recognized as that of leading men. 
through the scientific method, toward the~ 
spiritual world rather than away from it. 
“Parapsychology, in a word, can make re- 
ligion intellectually respectable and _ sci-’ 
ence emotionally satisfying. And the hopes 
of the world in this time of crisis lies in’ 
just such a synthesis as. this.” ] 

The first half of the book provides a’ 
record of research conducted during the 
past seventy years or more, relating to‘ 
the survival of the spirit after death, in-! 
cluding the work of the Society of Psychi- , 
cal Research and the interest of such! 
scientists and philosophers as William ! 
James, William Crookes, Oliver Lodge, ’ 
Henri Bergson, William McDougall and! 
Morton Prince. The book refers to the 
newer concepts of space and time as as- | 
pects of a single reality and summarizes’ 
some of the recent studies in extra-sensory ' 
perception relating to this, such as pre-' 
cognition. 

Chapter VIII deals with the meaning 
of all of this for science. “At just the 
moment in history when nuclear physics ’ 
had shattered the materialist foundations ' 
of modern science, parapsychology pro- 
duced new and startling evidence for a 
spiritual hypothesis.” The establishment 
of the existence of a “spiritual component _ 
in life” is seen as the end of materialism 
and behaviorism, which seek to explain — 
life in physical terms. For science this 
means a psychocentric rather than the | 
present cerebrocentric emphasis in psy- | 
chology, and the opening of new avenues 
of research. Other meanings for science, — 
including those relating to psychosomatic > 
medicine are considered. | 

Chapter IX explores the meanings for 
religion of the findings of parapsychology, 
as these findings relate to the reality of , 
the soul, the existence of God, the con- 
cept of the Kingdom of God, the validity _ 
of prayer, a more effective morality, and | 
belief in immortality. | 

Some may object to the enthusiasm of 
the author and prefer a more guarded | 
and cautious approach. Others would | 
agree, however, that the author has han- 
dled a difficult subject with objectivity 
and restraint. This reviewer feels that 
this book, and the research on which it 
is predicated, deserve serious consideration 
by all who are concerned with the fron- 
tiers of thought. : 

Mivprep A. MaGnuson | 


! 
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ndia, Give Me Thine Heart 
| By Isabel L. Petit. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1951. 189 pp. $2.50 
This is a simple story, well told, of 
,, {missionary work in South India during the 
Y\second half of the eighteenth century and 
blerelates the life and conversion of a young 
rahmin who became a zealous worker 
jin his mission. A large family of sons 
Jand daughters and of grandchildren fol- 


Joun J. BANNINGA 


‘|A Man Called Peter 

By Catherine Marshall. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951. 344 pp. $3.50 

This is an appealing and moving bi- 
ography of Peter Marshall, poor and un- 
j.)educated Scottish immigrant who came 
to this country in 1927. Ten years later, 
at the age of 34, he became minister of 
Washington, D.C.’s historic New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church; in 1947 be- 
came chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate; and two years later, at the age of 46, 
| passed on into life eternal. 

Keeping in mind that this success story 
is written by an adoring wife and that 
,| her reporting is colored accordingly, her 
exceptional style and good organization of 
the material makes for very good reading. 
For any man in the ministry, his family, or 
for a young man preparing for the minis- 
try, this book should have special interest 
as it reveals in many ways the typical 
‘| situations that can be seen only from the 

family point of view. More important, 
the simple but deep spirit of trust and 
faith that has guided this man and his 
wife in the ministry is something to be 
sought after and desired by all of us. 

E. R. Srrair 


The Bible. A New Translation 


By James Moffatt. New York 16, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 1532 p. $5.00 


This is a new edition of the well known 
translation by the late Dr. Moffatt. It 
contains a concordance of 160 pages and 
fourteen maps of Bible lands with accom- 
panying location references for Bible place 
names. This is one of the 25th anniversary 
editions of this translation, which has sold 
over one and a half million copies during 
the twenty-five years since its publication. 

Linuian WILLIAMS 


The Friendly Story Caravan 


Collected and Edited by Anna Pettit 
_Broomell. New York, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1949. 165 p. $2.75 

The aim of this collection of stories, as 
that of the author’s previous books, is “to 
teach ethical principles through’ the telling 
of stories. These stories were frequently 
derived from Quaker sources although the 
principles they illustrate représent the sim- 
ple virtues which lie behind all human 
progress and Christian. living.” 

The book contains forty-one stories, 
varying in length from two to nineteen 
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pages. These stories are usable with the 
junior-high age group, and in many in- 
stances, with older juniors. Several well- 
known favorites are included. 

Miuprep A. Macnuson 


The Teakwood Pulpit and Other 
Stories for Junior Worship 

By Alice Geer Kelsey. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 159 p. 
$1.75 

This is a collection of thirty-four brief 
stories which are suitable for use with jun- 
ior boys and girls in worship services of 
the church school and story hours of home 
and school. The contents of the book are 
arranged under five headings: Stories of 
World Understanding; Stories of Men We 
Admire; Stories of Bible Verses; Stories 
from Folklore; Stories for Christmas and 
Easter. Each story is designed to present 
in a vivid, appealing way, some truth 
about religion and life. 

Mitprep A. Macnuson 


-Wet Science Invades the Schools 


By Ernest Gordon. Evanston, Ernest 
Gordon, 1951. 146 pp. $2.00 

An attack upon the Yale School of Al- 
cohol Studies as being the unwitting tool 
of the liquor interests and as being bas- 
ically unscientific. Several Protestant 
church boards and interchurch agencies 
are also criticized on much the same 
grounds. 


Brotherhood Begins 


At Home 
(Continued from page 15) 


work involves families. In such in- 
clusive observances allowance must be 
made for all of the organizational 
clearance and review that may be 
necessary. 

Where Family Week plans have 
been made carefully, well in advance, 
the entire community has become in- 
formed about some of the problems 
of families and has turned to the 
churches for help in developing a 
community atmosphere congenial to 
wholesome family living. Community 
discussion of family life has been 
found the first step in mobilization 
of public opinion and social action. 

Family Week, then, has proved to 
be helpful in many ways: in gaining 
family cooperation with the program 
of the church, in improving relations 
between the churches of the commu- 
nity and between the different. faiths, 
and in initiating community-wide 
programs which promote more whole- 
some family life. It is an observance 
well worth the wholehearted efforts 
of interested church people. It is time 
now to begin planning for a truly ef- 


fective observance in each community 
in May 1952. 


WHAT WE 
BELIEVE... 
AND WHY 


Published 
Feb. 4 


Protestant 
Manifesto 


What exactly does a man mean 
when he claims to be a Protestant? 
What does he believe and practice? 
What is he “protesting”? How is 
his position distinctly different from 
other Christians and from non-Chris- 
tian peoples? 


In our world of conflicting ideolo- 
gies and “isms,” it is essential that 
every man know—and be able to ex- 
plain to others—the nature of his own 
beliefs. Here then, as guidance for 
all Protestants, is a statement of the 
common beliefs and practices of Pro- 
testantism. 


Dr. Garrison points out the under- 
lying beliefs common to all Protestant 
communions, and explains the nature 
of certain beliefs which they all deny. 
The message which Protestants must 
carry into the world today—the gos- 
pel of Christ and the freedom and 
worth of men—is stated in its full 
power and significance. 


The Chapters 


DEFINING PROTESTANTISM 
PROTESTANTISM AFFIRMS 


ORIGINS AND VARIETIES OF PRo- 
TESTANTISM 


Common To Att GreEAT RE- 
LIGIONS 


ComMoN TO ALL CHRISTIANS 
DISTINCTIVELY PROTESTANT 


CHERISHED VALUES AND Ways 
ALIEN TO THE PROTESTANT 
SPIRIT 
PROTESTANTISM DENIES 
PROTESTANTISM’S WORD TO THE 
Mopern WoriLp 
$2.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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What's Happening 


Directors’ Workshop 


Plans Announced 


CHICAGO. Il.—Miss Winona Ar- 
RICK has been elected Dean of the Seventh 
National Workshop for Director of Chris- 
tian Education. This is to be held at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin, July 20-26, 1952. Miss Arrick is 
Minister of Christian Education of the 
East Congregational Church of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. She has served on the 
planning committee of the Workshop for 
the past four years. She was Chairman of 
the Directors’ Section of the National 
Council of Churches in .1949. She will 
bring to the leadership of the Workshop 
exceptionally rich experience in both de- 
nominational and _ interdenominational 
work. 

The Directors’ Workshop is sponsored 
by the Directors’ Section and by the Com- 
mittees on Leadership Education and 
Church School Administration of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. It is planned 
for those who are employed to direct the 
educational program of one or more local 
churches. Its purpose is to provide oppor- 
tunity for concentrated study on a profes- 
sional level. 

The Directors’ Workshop program in- 
cludes lectures by a national leader and 
daily work groups. Each participant se- 
lects a particular work group according 
to the needs and opportunities he faces in 
his own church. Tentatively the work 
groups chosen by the Planning Committee 
are as follows: 

The Directors’ 

Christian 

Church, 

Supervision, 


Job, 


Education in the Local 


Charles Marion Ross 
Works on Bible 


Observance 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Rev. CHar.es 
Marion Ross, Director of Educational 
Administration for the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, Disciples of Christ, has 
been loaned to the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches for a period of nine months. He 
began work as a temporary member of the 
Division staff on January 1. He is to give 
additional help in the promotion of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible Ob- 
servance to be held next September. 


Mr. Ross’ time will be spent largely in 
the field, setting up committees and help- 
ing with plans for the Observance. It is 
expected that 3,000 communities in the 
United States and Canada will give special 
recognition to the publication of the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. 
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Family, 

Youth Program in the Church, 
Counselling, 

Enlisting and Training Leaders, 


The Group and Christian Education. 
Members of national denominational staffs 
will attend to confer with each other and 
to counsel with the directors of Christian 
education in churches of their denomina- 
tions. 


A brochure giving program information 
will be available about February (first. 
Write to the Department of Leadership 
Education, National Council of Churches, 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Planning Committee feels that 
every director should take advantage of 
the opportunity to meet other directors 
with common problems, and that churches 
should make it possible for their directors 
to attend. 


One Great Hour of 
Sharing a National 
Council of Churches 
Project 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Plans are being 
made for the fourth annual appeal for re- 
lief and reconstruction. It is estimated that 
the needs of both denominational and in- 
terdenominational organizations will re- 
quire more than $5,000,000 in 1952. The 
date for the culmination of the appeal has 
been set for March 16-23, 1952. 


Called “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
the united appeal is a project of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. It is a part of 
the program of the Central Department 
of Church World Service and will be con- 
ducted for the participating denomina- 
tions within the framework of a united 
appeal. Most of the funds will be collected 
through regular denominational channels. 
Allocations will then be made for Church 
World Service approved projects and for 
denominational relief and reconstruction 
work. In some cases, as with community 
churches and over the radio and televi- 
sion, contributions will be directed also 
to Church World Service. 


The General Director of the united ap- 
peal is Dr. Srantey I. Stusper, Execu- 
tive Director of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, Inc. He 
is on loan to Church World Service on 
a part-time basis. Miss IvAnE SUALPAUGH 
is Administrative Assistant. Requests for 
further information should be sent to her 
at the office of “One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing,” 120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
ING Ys 
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Councils in Action 


TOPEKA, Kans.—The Kansas ae 
of Churches and Christian Education re 
cently held two coaching conferences fo 
the training of persons who themselves wi 
teach in leadership training schools or 
a local church or a community. The fi 
conference was held in Topeka Novembe 
30-December 2. The second was held is 
Salina December 3-5. Four courses wer 
selected and outstanding instructors se 

.cured. Persons attending the conferenc: 
were requested to take one of the cours 
and under the guidance of the instructc:}, 
were given helps in preparing lesson plans}. 
They thus became accredited to teach thi } 
course in local churches, or in area de 
nominational or community schools. 

The Kansas Council of Ghurches has als» 
outlined its fourth annual vacation churc! 
school training program. It begins with » 
coaching conference for leaders to be hell 
in Wichita January 14-16. The leader 
who attend the coaching conference wild 
then become members of a team to go ou'} 
across the state on one-day clinics fror’} 
March 4-14. Four teams will be travelliny” | 
each week and will hold clinics in 32 citie J 
across the state. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo. — The 
Council of Churches recently announce» 
the calling of the Rev. Morris H. Pur 
LIN to become chief administrative office 
of the Missouri Council of Churches. 

Mr. Pullin, a native of Indiana, is | 
graduate of Butler University and the Un# 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. He hag) 
held pastorates in Indiana and Michigas' 
in Disciples of Christ churches and serves 
as a faculty member of the School of Re; 
ligion at Butler University. Mr. Pulli, 
went to Missouri in 1946 as state Directe 
of Religious Education for the Disciple 
of Christ. 

The Missouri Council of Churches re 
cently celebrated its 86th birthday. Th’ 
Council has become widely known unde’ 
the leadership of its present executive, Dy’ 
Harry W. Becker. Dr. Becker has serve: 
in his present capacity for twenty-fiv 
years and has been associated with th» 
Missouri Council for thirty years. He wa 
active in the work of the former Intern= 
tional Council of Religious Education am; 
in the Association of Council Secretarie: 
Dr. Becker will continue as a member «© 
the Council staff with a lighter load thai’ 
he has been carrying, especially in the fie) 
of administrative responsibilities. 

Other members of the staff in additic, 
to Dr. Becker are Miss MartHA MILLE® 
Mexico, Director of Children’s Work, arm) 
Rev. Donatp Newsy, Springfield, Dii 


rector of Youth Work. Dr. B. L. ScuusE. 
of St. Louis is president of the Missouy 
Council of Churches. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND STUDENT WORK in 
well-equipped church near campus of 
State College in Central Northwest. In 
replying please state training, experience 
and salary expected and give references. 
Reply: International Journal of Religious 
Education, Box 3. 


Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


The Adventures of Captain Fabian 
(Rep.) Errol Flynn, Agnes Moorehead, 
Micheline Prelle, Vincent Price. Melo- 
drama about a New Orleans Creole belle 
who tricks a weakling into marriage and 
murder—all to repay a family of blue- 
il} bloods who have framed her on a previous 
murder charge. . . . Heavy-handed and 
unpleasant, swashbuckling tale has little 
logic or meaning, is performed in absurd, 
posturing manner. 


Callaway Went Thataway (MGM) How- 
ard Keel, Fred MacMurray, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire. Comedy. Pair of advertising hope- 
fuls are faced with child public clamoring 
for real-life view of the hero of ten-year- 
old cowboy films they have resurrected 
for television success, They come up with 
a substitute, a simple, honest cowboy, who 
proves eminently acceptable to the chil- 
i dren. Then the real ‘“hero’—hbelieved 
completely in oblivion—appears in all 
his liquor-sodden, disreputable character 
to wreck the well laid plans . . . Often 
good satire on TV and the star system 
in general, a bit heavy handed and repe- 
titious after the initial idea has worn off. 

M,Y 

A Christmas Carol (British; distributed 
in U.S. by U.A.) Mervyn Johns, Alastair 
Sim. Drama. The Dickens classic presented 
not with cheerful holiday gloss, but as 
a somber, often chilling study of a mis- 
anthrope’s regeneration set realistically 
against a background of poverty, mean- 
ness, social injustice and ghostly shadows. 

M,Y 

Detective Story (Par.) William Bendix, 
Kirk Douglas, Horace MacMahon, Elea- 
nor Parker. Drama, from stage play about 
police detective whose hatred of crime 
leads him to sadistic treatment of of- 
fenders—and to torment when he dis- 
covers that his own wife has been in- 
volved long ago in illegal practice of dis- 
credited physician on whom he is dog- 
gedly determined to pin a charge that 
will hold . . . Realistic in setting and in 
survey of the human drama that passes 
through grimy police station in one eve- 
ning’s span, vivid in portrayal of the soul 

of a man whose passion for justice covers 
‘a deep streak of inhumanity. Occasional 
out-of-place farcical incidents and char- 
acterizations strike a jarring note, how- 
ever, and the over-all picture of human 
misery is more effective than the probing 
of individual motivations, which somehow 
stays above the surface. -M 


*The Emperor’s Nightingale (Czech; 
dist. by Rembrandt Films) Drama. As a 
little Bos, ill and bored with his rich sur- 
roundings, sleeps and dreams, the Hans 
Christian Anderson story of the Emperor 
of China (who was so sated with ar- 
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Feature Films 


tificiality that he could not recognize the 
beauty of a real nightingale’s song until 
it was almost too late) comes to life. The 
story-within- the-story is enacted by in- 
genious puppets, accompanied by effective 
musical score and poetic commentary 
spoken in English . . . Delightful puppets 
in a charming story done in new color 
process. It is slow-paced and gentle com- 
pared to familiar movie cartoons, quietly 
hamorous, and dream-like in conception. 

M,Y,C 


Fixed Bayonets (Fox) Richard Basehart, 
Gene Evans. Melodrama. Action on one 
bitter cold night in Korea, as dug-in 
patrol trades fire with Red outposts to 
conceal division’s withdrawal. . .. In 
spite of artificiality in characterizations 
and performance, confusing story line, 
film conveys vividly the misery that is the 


_lot of front-line service men. M,Y 


Laughter in Patadise (British; released 
in U.S. by Stratford) George Cole, Fay 
Compton, Alastair Sim. Comedy. Elderly 
prankster has his joke even after death, as 
his assorted relatives are called on to per- 
form tasks entirely out of character in or- 
der to qualify as his heirs. . . . Quiet, in- 
congruous fun based on character, with 
some surprising, deft plot twists. M,Y 


Let’s Make It Legal (Fox) Macdonald 
Carey, Claudette Colbert, Zachary Scott. 
Comedy about youthful grandmother ap 
proaching date of her final divorce decree 
who is being wooed simultaneously by her 
ex-husband, (who has an incurable pench- 
ant for gambling) and a long-ago suitor 
who is now the nation’s “no. 1 bachelor.” 
. . . An extremely casual, sophisticated 
view of marriage and personal responsibil- 
ity that struggles so hard to be funny it 
wears itself out. M,Y 


The Man with a Cloak (MGM) Louis 
Calhern, Leslie Caron, Joseph Cotten, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck. Melodrama. Fictional epi- 
sode in life of Edgar Allan Poe, in which, 
living alcoholically and incognito, he helps 
friendless French girl in her mission to get 
Napoleonic exile’s fortune willed to her 
fiance, revoluntionary grandson of the eld- 
erly roue—a mission complicated by pres- 
ence of sinister pair bent on getting the 
money for themselves. . . . The Poe angle 
is labored, and so is the plot and timing, 
but there is just enough suspense in the 
proceedings and interest aroused by period 
settings and customs that you’ll probably 
stay through to the end. M,Y 


The Mob (Col.) Broderick Crawford, 
Matt Crowley, Richard Kiley. Melodrama. 
Undercover police detective goes among 
waterfront gangs to find out who is re- 
sponsible for dealings which have stymied 
police efforts to clean up crime 
Ninety minutes of violence, interesting 
enough if you can stand the pace. M 


Starlift (War.) Janice Rule, Dick Wes- 
son, various Warner stars. Drama celebrat- 
ing Hollywood project to transport movie 
stars to entertain Korea-bound G.I.’s—a 
project, incidentally, that never got going. 

. . Warner players appear in grab-bag 
collection of contrived variety acts strung 
on thin thread of romance. Embarrassing 
self-praise. M,Y 


The Strange Door (Univ.) Sally For- 
rest, Boris Karloff, Charles Laughton. 


Melodrama based remotely on Stevenson’s 
“The Sire de Maletroit’s Door’—how a 
malevolent 17th century gentleman forces 
his niece into an unwelcome marriage 
with a handsome brawler because he bears 
a grudge against her mother and has her 
father confined in a dungeon. Then, when 
he finds they have fallen in love, he plots 
their death—but gets his own come-up- 
pance ... A flamboyant film done with 
such an exaggerated air of horror that it 
becomes. almost farce. Ridiculous goings- 
on. 


The Tanks Are Coming (War.) Stephen 
Cochran, Philip Carey. Melodrama. Arm- 
ored warfare comes in for tribute in this 
tale of members of a tank crew and their 
phenomenal exploits entering Germany in 
World War II. Demonstration of 
methods of tank warfare are interesting 
enough, but stress is so much on incredible 
one-man heroics, the situations so time- 
worn and cliche-ridden, that the over-all 
effect is more comic-strip than convincing. 

M,Y 


Too Young to Kiss (MGM) June Ally- 
son, Van Johnson. Comedy. Young wom- 
an pianist’s scheme to pose as 12-year-old 
prodigy to gain ear of concert manager 
(young and handsome) backfires when 
she acquires romantic interest in him... 
Adolescent in plot, coy in execution. MY 


The Unknown Man (MGM) Keefe Bra- 
selle, Ann Harding, Walter Pidgeon, Barry 
Sullivan. Melodrama. Highly respected at- 
torney consents to defend’ boy he believes 
innocent of murder charge, obtains his ac- 
quittal, later finds to his dismay that he 


The one great task of 
the church is to win 


people to Christ. 

e 
In motion pictures God 
has given us a new and 
strong medium through 
which we can proclaim 


His gospel. 

e 
Invite your members and 
the unchurched of your 
area to see Cathedral 
Films bible stories and 
modern religious themes. 


Consult your 
Cathedral Films dealer 


CathedralFilms 
Hh 140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 
Ee 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


was guilty. To satisfy his own sense of jus- 
tice, the attorney takes things into his own 
hands, in melodramatic finale insures that 
the murderer will pay his debt to society, 
but on new terms. . ... Excellent perform- 


ances in film that poses signficant prob- 
lems, then backs away from logical moral 
solution and lets melodrama take over, 
confusing the ethics and cheapening a 


story. 


ie sider Vee. in Your by Stes 


by Pearl Rosser* 


N arionar FAMILY WEEK, for which sug- 
gestions are given elsewhere in this issue, 
will emphasize brotherhood. The theme 
for the observance May 4-11 is “Brother- 
hood Begins at Home.” There are many 
audio-visuals (films, slides, records, etc.) 
that help us to understand brotherhood 
and to develop techniques of practicing 
brotherhood. Many of these are suitable 
for use in the home with the whole family 
participating. 

Why not arrange for a neighorhood 
Family Week party in your home? The 
following audio-visuals could be the main 
attraction, after which an informal dis- 
cussion could take place and then refresh- 
ments served. 

Full descriptions of each of these mater- 
ials as well as many others are to be found 
in The Audio-Visual Resource Guide? 


*Director of Audio-Visual and Radio Education, 
Commission on General Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Luther Burning the Papal Bull 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


The Only Film Produced On The 
History of The Christian Faith 


The dynamic growth of the Christian 
Church. 20 centuries of gigantic 
drama... 

“A new kind of motion picture . . 3 


highly 
recommended by this department. . 
—JESSE M. BADER 


Executive tie Joint Department of Evan- 
gelism, NCCCU 
sad nee we of film making . 
has something to say and , does so in a clear- 
cut, unambiguous manner,’ 
—W. S. HOCKMAN 
Educational Screen 


“Highly recommended . 
—DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
NCCCUSA 
16 mm., sound, 26 min., color, $10.00 


Order from your own film library or write 
for free illustrated brochure to: 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Department IJ-2 


220 Fifth Avenue @ New York 1, N. Y. 
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Your pastor or director of religious edu- 
cation or Sunday school superintendent 
may have a copy. There is a special class- 
ification for materials that present vari- 
ous aspects of brotherhood and ways in 
which Christians can work toward achiev- 
ing it. 


Films 


It may seem expensive for you to spend 
the money necessary to rent a film for 
family showing. Your local church may be 
willing to secure a film, arranging for a 
multiple rental so that several families 
might use it. This would make the rental 
cost for each showing considerably less. 


Birthday Party 

16 mm, sound, B&W, 10 min, Producer: 
Protestant Film Commission. Rental Agen- 
cies: RFA, denominational publishing 
houses, local dealers. Rental: $8.00. 


Your Neighbor Celebrates 

16 mm, sound, color and B&W, 28 min. 
fnanual, Producer: John Ott Pictures, for 
Anti-Defamation League. Rental Agencies: 
RFA, denominational publishing houses 
and some local dealers. Rental B&W $4.00, 
Color $6.50. 


For All the World’s Children 

16 mm, sound, B&W, 30 min. Producer: 
Alfred Butterfield for UN Film Division, 
1950. Available from UN and some local 
dealers. Rental $5.00. 


Filmstrips 
The Church Is There 

88 frames, B&W, 2 records, 78 rpm, 18 
min., manual. Producer: Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches, 1950. Available from Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Churches and the Mis- 
sions Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. Sale $10.00, Rental $2.50. 


Broken Arrow 
110 frames, B&W, script and guide. Pro- 
ducer: Films, Inc.—Instructional, 1950. 


1Your church should have a copy of the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide, second edition, parts I 


and II, 326 pp., 1951, $2.50 per set. Available 
from the National Council of hurches, 79 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Serving Our 
Country 


i is 


Immediate « delivery on Honor Rolls, Service Flags, 


American and Church Flags. Literature free. 
Also ‘“‘RODEX’’ note-book, Record Systems, 
Tape Recorders, Bulletin Boards, Addressers, Du- 
plicators, Filing and Indexing Systems. 


Specializing in Church Equipment for 20 Years. 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 


423 B So. 5th St., Minneapolis, 15, Minn, 


International Journal of Religious Educatiow 


- Church, 1505 Race St., 


~ Slides 


(Taken from the 20th Century-Fox Film 
Available from some local dealers. Sa 
$5.00. 


The Life of Christ : 

Two parts. Producer: Evangelical ay 
Reformed Church. 38 frames (Part I), 4 
frames (Part II); color; guide and scrip 
Available from Evangelical and Reforms 
Philadelphia; ali 
from denominational ‘publishing hous¢ 
Sale $5.00. 


Each with His Own Brush 

48 slides, 2x2, color, manual. Produces 
Methodist Board of Missions. Rental Age 
cies: Methodist publishing houses ar 
other denominational publishing house 
Rental $1.50. 


Records 
Sing a Song of Friendships 

4 records, 78 rpm, unbreakable. Sa. 
$12.00. Producer: Popular Science. 
In Joyous Song 

4 ten inch records, 78 rpm, unbrea} 
able. Teacher’s guide: Producer: Wilcox ™ 
Follett Publishing Company. Availab 
from above and denominational publis? 
ing houses. Sale $5.50. 

There are many other audio-visuals thi. 
could be used in family groups: They a» 
listed below by title only in the hope the 
every local church may secure a copy « 
The Audio-Visual Resource Guide Whig 
gives complete information. 


Films 


God’s Wonders in Your Own Backyare 
God’s Wonders in a Woodland Broolt 
Yours Is the Land; Why Young Americ 
Paints. 


Filmstrips 

God of the Hills; Is Your Home Fuw 
Two Dollars; Harvest From Holidays; Be 
Meets Girl; Boy Dates Girl; Adventure + 
Ourtown; At Home with God. 


Slides 


God Gave Me Eyes; The Life of Chri 
(Elsie Anna Wood). 


Equipment 

Many homes already own their slicl 
and filmstrip projectors. If not, it woul) 
be a good investment on the part of a le 
cal church to purchase one or more & 
that they may be loaned (or rented) ® 
families. This same plan might be use» 
for securing a 16 mm. motion picture pre 
jector. A good screen insures better views 
ing. However, ingenuity in most home 
will arrange for a white surface (be sure = 
is smooth.) Most homes own a record play 
er. 

Good luck! If you use the idea, pleas 
send the author a note telling us how yor 
made out. ' 

One more word. Be sure to read thy 
directions for using each piece of materia 
before you use it. Oh yes, and just ork 
more word—be sure you practice with th! 
projector and record player before thi 
party. 


“glorious challenge" 
—says Daniel A. Poling 


“Young people have long needed 
a book that told in readable text and 
glorious challenge the story of the 
Church,” says Dr. Poling in CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD. 

“THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE AGES by Mildred C. Luckhardt is 
a primer of Church history—a subject 
few writers have had the knack of 
making anything ‘more than deadly. 
Mrs. Luckhardt is the exception. From 

_ Abraham to this present moment, she 
stretches a canvas... . 

“Although written especially for 
junior-high age youngsters, adults will 
not find the book juvenile. Rather, 
they will put it down sensing that they 
stand at the head of a long line of be- 
lievers reaching into the past—and that 
but for today, the past perishes.” 


THE CHURCH 


THROUGH 
THE AGES 
A Primer of Church History 


by Mildred C. Luckhardt 
‘| 258 pages. Study, project suggestions. $3 


“more than history .. 

“THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE AGES provides more than history 
and facts. It puts the facts together to 
help the reader see the practical power 
of the ideal of the Kingdom... Shows 
Jesus and the Church influencing men 
and nations . . . Makes present-day 
Christians see their roles in the advance 
of the Church.”” — PROTESTANT 
CHURCH LIFE. 


“for personal, group and class use” 
. Written especially for young 
people but most interesting for adults 
. . Direct, simple, compact, ee 
for personal, group and class use.’ 
THE CHURCH WOMAN. 
“comprehensive” 

“Has the Bible as its constant 
source of reference and inspiration .. . 
Chapters are brief and pointed but also 
comprehensive . . . Numerous great 
personalities are clearly delineated.’””— 
Benson Y. Landis, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OUTLOOK. 


“human interest” 

“The element of human interest 
controls selection of the material. No 
one has interpreted the history of the 
Christian movement in a way that makes 
it seem more interesting . 7 
ot BOOK CLUB BULLE- 

N 


MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSTORE or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
Sr ae ee a eee oe ee 


To your Bookstore, or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 

291 Broadway, New York 7 

Send one, eck ack coples of THE 
CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES 
at $3.00 each. 


PAR TNIEM CN BRS or Ne se ale t am uae % ble Os hie 
TOR CORR Ngee ae ee, Air 
Rave FONe State 5 i. 0. ceonvore wasiee 
[jPayment enclosed.* COBill me. 


SS ee ee eee 


*We pay postage when you pay for : 
books with order. s 
. 


Books That Will 
Work For You 


to recommend for 


guidance and strength 


This Is the Day 
by Theodore P. Ferris 


“Here is strong and persuasive preach- 
ing from one of the chief pulpits of 
America, that of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. The whole book is expressed in 
the present terse and speaks to our 
conditions.” Religious Publishers’ 


Group Lenten List. $2.50 


to stimulate and clarify 
your thinking 


Room for Improvement 
Next Steps for Protestants 


edited by David W. Soper 


Vigorous pointers to Protestant growth 
in worship, thought, and living by 
Chad Walsh, Nels Ferré, Robert E. 
Cushman, and David J. Maitland. 

$2.00 


to win the half-convinced 


The Claim of Jesus Christ 


by Gregory Dix 


“This is a thought-provoking book 
which succeeds well in relating the 
deed of Christ to the need of man, not 
in theological terms but in terms of 
the daily life of men and women.”— 
William R. Guffick in The Pastor. 

$1.25 


The Cloister Press 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, 

OR USE THIS COUPON. 
Wilcox & Follett Co., Dept. IJ 
1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Check enclosed (J 
C.O.D. DO 


Please send me: 


_—_This Is the Day $2.50 
____Room for Improvement $2.00 
___The Claim of Jesus Christ $1.25 


Name. 
Address __—____ 


City and State. 


For Better Bible Teaching - --- - 


A FRESH APPROACH 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


H. G. G. HERKLOTS. “Depicts the relig- 
ious, social, and cultural situation in which 
the Christian Church arose, and ... ex- 
plains the reasons that led the New Testa- 
ment writers to choose the literary forms 
they used.”—International Journal. 

“Dr. Herklots writes easily out of a great 
background of knowledge worked out 
through many years of intensive study. It 
throws real light upon the New Testa- 
ment.’ —The Expositor. $2 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


OTTO J. BAAB. “One of the best summar- 
ies of Old Testament theology in English.”— 
The Lutheran. 

“An important contribution to present 
thinking about biblical problems.’.—Chicago 
Theological ‘Seminary Register. $3.50 


THE PSALMS 


Translated and Interpreted in the 
Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 
ELMER A. LESLIE. “A book written to 
make clear what the Psalms meant to those 
who wrote them and for whom they were 
written.”’—Pulpit Digest. $5 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. “How the Bible 


as we know it came into its present form... 
a fascinating story.”—Advance. 

“Within its scope, nothing could be bet- 
ter. "—Christian Century. $1.50 


STILL THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


W. A. SMART. “A beautifully written and 
easily read book of appreciation of the di- 
vine truth which the Bible gives to the 
world.”—The Expositor. $2 


GUIDE FOR BIBLE READERS 
HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, Editor. “Eight 


books . . . a manual of direction for one who 
wishes to study the actual writings in the 
Holy Scriptures. . . Most useful to clergy and 
. . . teachers.”—The Living Church. $1 Each 


The Books of the Law 

The Books of History 

The Prophets 

Poetry and Wisdom 

The Synoptic Gospels 

The Letters of Paul 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature 
The Fourth Gospel and Later Epistles 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES 


ABINGDON" 
BIBLE 


COMMENTARY 


ROY L. SMITH. “This series ought to begin a new epoch in popular 
Bible study. For the lay reader or student, young or old, there is noth- 


ing better in this field..—Christian Century. 


How Your Bible Grew Up 

The Bible and the First World State 
Writing Scripture Under Dictators 
Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 


The First Jewish Bible The John Books 
Three Gospels and a History 


Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 


Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship 
Paul Launches the New Testament 
Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 
Five Tracts 


35 cents each; six copies, $1.90; dozen, $3.50; Leader’s Guide, 25 cents. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


(4beng done — Cokesbury 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE 
COMMENTARY ; ‘ 
Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Edwin 
Lewis, and David G. Downey. Sound, au- 
thoritative, comprehensive, THE ABING- 
DON BIBLE COMMENTARY brings the 
treasures of the best scholarship and research 
—a biblical library of five fact-filled books 
within a single binding: Articles on the 
Bible as a Whole; Articles on the Old Testa- 
ment; Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles on the New Testament; 


‘Commentary on the Books of the New Test- 


ament. Planned and written to meet the 
needs of our age by sixty-six of the world's 
foremost Bible scholars, it is the accepted 
authority in its special field—a rich reference 
book that will yield a lifetime of service and 
satisfaction. Regular Edition, $7.50; Thumb 
Indexed, $8.25 


STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE 
JAMES STRONG. Accurate, simple to use, 
STRONG’S CONCORDANCE lists every 
word in every passage in which it occurs— 
the complete concordance of the common 
English Bible. Actually a biblical library of 
four complete books, STRONG'S brings 
The Main Concordance, listing alphabetically 
every word in the Bible; The Comparative 
Concordance, listing significant words trans- 


lated differently in certain ‘English and. 


American revisions; Hebrew and Chaldee 
Dictionary of the Old Testament; and Greek 
Dictionary of the New Testament. 
Regular Edition, $11.50 
Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY | 

GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. “Refreshingly 
clever and eminently scholarly, but its great 
worth lies in-the fact that it gives body and 
substance to our faith and direction to our 
prayer . . .—International Journal. $2.75 


THE LION AND THE LAMB 
GERALD KENNEDY. “An excellent study 
of twenty-one of the more striking paradoxes 
of the Christian faith . . . If th 

widely read it will bridge many of the gulfs 
fixed between people of differing views.”— 
The Churchman. $2.50 


THE REDEEMER } 
WILLIAM R. CANNON, “Full of rare 
and sometimes brilliant insights. . . It 
deserves grateful study by all those who 
are seriously interested in the intelligent 
appraisal of the work and person of Jesus 
Christ."—World Outlook. 

“Affirms with an uncompromising 
freshness that Jesus Christ, and he alone, 
is Christianity, . . . all Christian thought 
comes finally to rest in 
his work as Redeemer... 

“A challenge and in- 
spiration, theologically in- 
formative and spiritually 
invigorating, to seekers 
after Christian truth and 
reality everywhere.’"— 
The Pastor. 

$2.75 


is book is ° 
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